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The story of 
military signaling 





Primitive peoples 
today still send 
news by beating 
on a hollow log 
—a method of 
signaling in use 
for thousands 
of years. 
























After the conquest 
of Britain, Roman 
soldiers in the 
north could seethe * 
smoke signals of 
the Picts, calling 
men together for yy 
battle. 























A little more than a tended 
years ago, when England ex- 
pected invasion by Napoleon, 
semaphore towers were built 
on hills by the sea, to send 
warning inland if tne French 
fleet appeared. 








On the battlefields of 
the Napoleonic era, 
where masses of men 
fought in closed ranks, 
messages were still £ 
carried by galloping 
staff officers.Drum 
or trumpet were hi 
used to relay 
orders to the men. 


























In our own Civil War, armies were larg- 
er and had begun to spread out. Both 
sides started to make use of the re- 
cently-invented telegraph. 






















Out on western prai- 
ries soldiers matched 


‘ heliograph—sending 
\ messages by mirrors 
flashing in the sun. 
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TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC.—“T op of the Evening,” 


wee Today's warfare requires the closest pos- § 
sible cooperation between planes, ships, 

= tanks, infantry and other groups, Battles 
spread out over hundreds of miles. Only 

- radio can keep these many services in touch 
with each other, and much of the famous § 
radio equipment used by all services was 
a ee and built by Westinghouse. 





Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without adver- 
tising) for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for Picture 
Story AG 64, to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 

















Radio was used to some extent in World 
War I, but more dependence was placed 
on the field telephone. 

Lines were often laid 
under the most danger- 
ous conditions. 
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Wier all their hidden ‘‘tem- 
pered steel’ strength, HOLD-BOB 
tapered Bob Pins are flexible. See how 
smoothly they hold your lovely hair- 
do! And never fear,once they have it in 
their firm embrace,they won't let go. 
HOLD-BOBS are the only bob pins 
with this patented *‘flexible-firm™ 
construction. Ask for them by 


name, as you do other beauty 
accessories. Say ‘“‘HOLD-BOB”’, 


for better Bob Pins. If your dealer a 
is out of them temporarily, length, 
he will have some very soon. 2 inches 


FLEXIBLE 
FIRM 


Tapered from tips to 
powerful round-wire 
head ...with 5 crimps, , 
HOLD-BOB Bob 
Pins go on easily and 

stay in! Satin- / 
smooth enamel fin- 
ish. Smooth round 
endsfor protection. 
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A BLACK SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY 
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A RED-SPOTTED PURPLF 
TO 
GOLDENROD 


BUTTERFLY CLINGING 


A SPRAY OF 


CROSS the rich green fields of June, two living rainbows 
spread their colors. One is the rainbow of the wild 
: owers. The other is the rainbow of the butterflies that 
F ride about on wings as colorful as the flowers themselves. Some 
butterfly wings suggest petals, and the insects resemble flowers 
that fly. 
Thus, one of the strangest facts about these beautiful creatures 
seems almost to be expected. Many of the butterflies, also like 
the flowers, are delicately perfumed. 

On the wings of the males of these species clusters of hollow 
scent scales form little insect sachet bags. The easiest to see are 
those on the hind wings of the familiar orange-and-black milk- 
weed, or Monarch butterfly. On either hind wing, the males 
have what appears to be an enlarged spot on one of the black 
ribs. It is a dark cluster of scent scales. Because only the males 
have these spots, you can tell a male from a female among the 
Monarchs instantly by glancing at the hind wings. 

The males of numerous other butterflies also have pockets of 
scent scales. Usually they are located on the front wings, and 
almost without exception on the upper surface. Each species 
that possesses such perfume scales has its own individual scent. 
Most of these scents are too faint for any but the keenest noses 
y to catch. However, scientists who have studied butterfly per- 


. 
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se, CALOWERS THAT FLY 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Author of “Dune Boy,” “New Horizons,” and other hooks 





Delicately scented, petal winged, 
gorgeously colored and marked 
butterflies drift over our summer 
fields and gardens in the fourth 
and last stage of their lives 


Photographs by the Author 


fumes closely report that many of them suggest the fragrances of 
familiar flowers. 

The Monarch scent scales, for example, are said to give off 
an odor that resembles the perfume of the honeysuckle. The 
scent of the Cloudless Sulphur males has been compared to that 
of violets by one observer, and to the perfume of freesia blooms 
by another. The Tiger Swallowtail gives off a faint, pleasing 
odor that suggests the fragrance of honey, while the Orange 
Sulphur males have a scent of faraway heliotrope. One ento- 
mologist reports that the Western Tiger Swallowtail has a pleas- 
ing scent rivaling that of costly Parisian perfume. Like the 
bright plumage of the male songbirds, these perfumes are be- 
lieved to be attractive to the female. 

When seen under a microscope, the scent scales of the dif- 
ferent groups of butterflies have distinguishing forms. Those of 
the anglewings, the fritillaries, and the crescents are long and 
slender and are feathered at one end. Those of the sulphurs 
and whites are heart-shaped, and those of the little hairstreaks 
suggest tiny ping-pong racquets with slender handles. At a 
glance, an expert can tell from what kind of butterfly a scent 
scale has come. 

The beauty of butterflies—beauty of form and color and scent 
and grace of flight—is reflected in the picturesque names given 
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to many of the common species. Look through any book on 
butterflies and you will find American forms with such names 
as the Silvery Blue, the Grizzled Skipper, the Great Spangled 4 
Fritillary, the Tawny Emperor, the Wanderer, the Silver Cres- 
cent, the Sleepy Yellow, the Cobweb Skipper, the Whirlabout, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A RED ADMIRAL 
BUTTERFLY ON 
PLANT STEM 
IN A CLUMP OF 
TWINING WEEDS 


the Little Wood-Satyr, the Red Admiral, the Painted Beauty, 
the Blue-Eyed Grayling, the Brown Elfin, the Dreamy Dusty- 
Wing, the Spring Azuré, and the Green Comma. 

No matter how varied in name or form, all the butterflies 
have the same general cycle of life. The life of the butterfly is 
really the four lives of the butterfly, for during its existence 
this insect appears in four distinct and different forms. 

The first form is the egg. Oftentimes butterfly eggs are deli- 


cately shaped and tinted microscopic gems. Many of them are 


green, or of light neutral shades that 
make them almost invisible on the 
leaves on which they are laid. They 
look like dewdrops. This fact gave 
rise to the odd belief, in the days 
of Pliny, the Roman naturalist, that 
butterflies come from drops of dew 
which have solidified in the sun. The 
female butterfly, by means of her 
sense of smell, located in her feelers, 
picks out the foliage that will pro- 
vide just the right food for the cater- 
pillars which will hatch from the eggs 
she deposits on the leaves. 

These children of the butterflies 
often have definite choices in the mat- 
ter of food. The spiny caterpillars 
of the Great Spangled Fritillary, for 
instance, will eat nothing but violet 
leaves; the striped caterpillars of the 
Monarch, nothing but milkweed. A 
Monarch larva will starve to death in 
the presence of acres of fresh, juicy 


leaves—if they are not milkweed 

leaves: and the Great 

Spangled Fritillary larva 

will die, even though BELOW: MONARCH BUTTERFLIES CLINGING TO MILKWEFD 
FROM WHICH THEY GET THEIR FAVORITE NOURISHMENT 


within reach of ample 


food—if the food is not 
violet leaves. 
Other butterfly chil- 


dren have individual pref- 
erences. The little Ameri- 
can Copper caterpillars 
want nothing but sorrel. 
Those of the Clouded 
Sulphur confine their eat- 
ing to clover, vetch, and 
lupine. Buckeye caterpil- 
lars want either plantain 
or snapdragons. Those 
of the Cabbage Butterfly 
desire cabbage and more 
cabbage and nothing but 
cabbage. But the larvac 
of the Red-Spotted Pur- 
ple cat the leaves of the 
willow or wild cherry 
with equal relish; and 
the caterpillars of the 


Question-Mark Angle- 
wing will be as_ well 
nourished on hackberry 


leaves as on false nettles. 
The Tiger Swallowtail 
larva is content on either 
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LEFT; MAGNIFIED 
HIND WING OF 
DARK 





SCENT SCALES ON 
A MONARCH BUTTERFLY. 
POCKET OF 


THE 
THE 
HOLLOW SCALES GIVES OFF 
HAS BEEN COMPARED TO 
WHIFF OF HONEYSUCKLE | 


A PERFUME WHICH 
A_ FAINT, 


ELUSIVE 





ABOVE: A QUESTION-MARK ANGLEWING. 
SILVER WING-MARKING GIVES IT ITS 


THE 
NAME 


a wild cherry tree, a poplar, a birch, or an 
ash. And the common Black Swallowtail 
larvae dine with equal delight on carrot, wild 
ginger, pipe vine, or parsley. But once but- 
terfly caterpillars get started on one kind of 
leaves, they dislike to change to any other. 

All the growing that a butterfly does is 
achieved during its larval, or caterpillar stage. 
It is during this period that it builds up the 
tissues which are later re-formed into the 
body of the adult. There is truth in the lines 
often quoted by Dr. Frank E. Lutz, head of 
the insect department at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, “And what's a but- 
terfly? At best, he’s but a caterpillar drest.” 
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OFF 
TO 
KLE | 


r an 
vtail 
wild 
but- 
1 of 
her. 
"S 1S 
age 
the 
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d of 
Mu- 
but- 
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A MONARCH SEEFK- 
ING NECTAR IN A 
LUMINOUS MARSH 
MALLOW BLOSSOM 


RIGHT: A TIGER SWALLOWTAIL, ONE OF THE 
LARGEST AND MOST BRILLIANTLY COLORED OF 
THE COMMON BUTTERFLIES. BELOW: A GREAT 
SPANGLED FRITILLARY ON SPIREA BLOOM 


BELOW: 
BUTTERFLY 


The one thing for which a caterpillar lives is 
to cat as much as it can. This is its work in life. 
It has to grow as rapidly as possible. I have seen 
Monarch larvae chewing away on milkweed 
leaves late at night and early in the morning. 
Once, at midnight, I found one working away 
when I swung the beam of a flashlight in its di- 
rection. With four times as many muscles as 
there are in the body of a man, the ungainly 
caterpillars move about and devour leaves. From 
time to time they shed their skins and get a 
larger skeleton. For the thin skin of the larva, 
and the harder shell of the adult butterfly, are 
both external skeletons to which the muscles of 
the internal body are attached 

When the larva reaches its full size, it spins 


A BLACK SWALLOWTAIL WITH NARCISSUS. THIS 
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threads of silk from glands within its mouth, and with this silk 
it attaches itself to some leaf or twig. The time has come for its 
marvelous transformation into its third form, the chrysalis. Its 
skin splits and works off its body. A creature of entirely different 
form emerges and hardens. Motionless and husk-like, the chrys- 
alis remains day after day attached to its support. It. appears 
dead, but is not. It is a living, breathing organism. The openings 
you can see on the segments of the “tail” of the chrysalis are 
holes through which the creature absorbs the oxygen it needs. 

In shape and form the chrysalids of the butterflies vary widely. 
Most beautiful of all is “the green house with the golden nails,” 
the transformation chamber of the Monarch. It hangs down 
from the underside of a leaf or twig, held in place by a single 
black silken thread. A beautiful jade green, it is decorated with 
dots of pure shining gold. Once, 
when I touched one of these chrys 
alids, one of these spots came off on 
my finger. It glinted in the sun 
like a fleck of real gold. As the 
chrysalis grows older, its color fades 
and the spots of insect gold become 
tarnished. 

The chrysalis made by the larva 
of the Black Swallowtail has an in- 
teresting peculiarity. Its color varies 
according to its background. When 
one of these caterpillars changes into 
a chrysalis on a weathered fence, or 
on a bare twig, the outside of its 
transformation chamber is a dull 
gray. But when the change is made 
amid leaves, the chrysalis has shad- 
ings of yellow. 

The outer shell of a chrysalis 
hides from our eyes one of Nature's 
great mysteries. During the silent, 
motionless period spent within this 
shell, the tissues of the caterpillar 
are changed into those 
of the butterfly. Just 
what happens is still 
an unsolved riddle. 
But one day the hard 
outer shell, the husk 
of the chrysalis, splits. 
Out pushes a rumpled 
creature only remotely 
resembling the wide- 
winged, colorful adult 
butterfly. Packed tight 
ly on either side of its 
body are the folded 
wings. They begin to 
expand, as fluid from 
the insect’s heart forces 
them open. Minute 
after minute, the wings 
steadily grow in size. 
After they reach their 
full dimensions, the 
insect clings motion 
less for a long time, 
letting them harden. 

At such a time, just 
after the butterfly has 
emerged, you can ex 
amine the insect close 
ly. It makes no effort 
to escape. You (Con 
tinned on page 26) 
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EAR LUCY ELLEN: 
I am in despare because I have the chance of a lifetime 


and Father won't let me take it. You know the Mac- 
Alisters have a Great Dane puppy named Gloria. She is just 
beautiful and registered, too. Well, the MacAlisters are going 
to Mexico for three months, on account of some oil wells or 
something, and they said would I be willing to keep the dog and 
they would pay me for the trouble and her food. The reason 
they want me to keep her, instead of taking her to the hotel for 
dogs in Nashville, is because she loves me dearly, next to the 
MacAlisters, because I have played with her since she was tiny. 
(She isn't tiny now, though. She weighs ninety pounds and she 
isn't a year old yet.) And Mrs. MacAlister said she knew Mother 
would feed her enough. (Great Danes eat a lot. That is a pity, 
for food is rather scarce.) 

Well, I ran practically all the way home to ask Mother and 
Father if I could keep her, and Mother sighed patiently and said 
if Father was willing she would not object. He was at the lumber 
mill, so I sat on the front steps and waited until it was nearly 
dark. 

When I saw him coming, I ran to meet him. I said, ‘Father, 
guess what? We have a golden opportunity to make some easy 
money.” {Because you know Father is practical.) And then I 
told him about Gloria, and that the MacAlisters would pay for 
what she ate and the trouble she would be. But Father groaned 
and said we wouldn't make any money out of that, and if we did 
it wouldn't be easy. And then he said, “We've got old Topper. 
What do you want with another dog?” 

‘Father, this is altogether different,” I said. “Topper is 
only a mongrel, and this dog is registered and very blue-blooded. 
Besides Topper is getting old and may die at any time, and then 
where would we be? We would not have a dog of any kind to 
protect us. Gloria is as big as a lion. No one would dare to 
bother us, or steal our chickens.” 

Father's eyebrows shot up in a fierce way. ‘Gloria?’ he said. 
“Did I understand you to say Gloria? Is this dog you are talking 
about a female ?”’ 

“Yes, Father,” I answered sadly, because, alas, it is true. I 
didn’t mean to mention her name. It slipped out. Because you 
know Father only likes male animals for pets. So he said sternly, 
“No, positively, we can't have Gloria. I'm sorry, but just forget 
the whole thing.” 

What can you do if your father is so hardhearted against a 
dog, merely because she is a female? I wish you were here. You 
could maybe persuade him. In the morning I will have to go and 
tell the MacAlisters I can’t keep her—and that will be very im- 
barassing because I told them I knew Father and Mother would 
be very pleased to have her. Life is very disapointing, don’t 
you think so? 


Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


FRANCES 


THE CHANCE 


A LIFETIME 


FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


Pat Downing has a hard time convincing her family that 
a ninety-pound Great Dane puppy is just what they need 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I went over to the MacAlisters today and told them I could not 
keep Gloria, on account of Father only likes male animals. So 
they said that was all right and not to worry, because Gloria 
would soon get used to the kennel in Nashville. Saturday after- 
noon they are going to take her down there, because they have to 
leave on a plane Sunday morning. 

This afternoon I bought Gloria a square rubber ball to give 
her for a parting gift. She lost the one I gave her Christmas. 
She loves to play ball with me, and when I hide the ball she 
hunts until she finds it. (I hide it in easy places, though.) We 
would have such fun together all winter if Father would only 
let her stay, but he won't. Father is a very stubborn man, don't 
you think so? 

Your loving sister, 


P.D. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

A miracul has happened to me. This is how it was. Yesterday 
I was going to town with Father because I had to have the brace 
on my teeth changed. I asked him if he would mind stopping at 
the MacAlisters’ so I could give Gloria the ball, and he said he 
wouldn't object. 

Well, when Gloria saw me she came tearing across the lawn 
and jumped up on the running board. Father said, ‘She's a pret- 
ty dog. I wouldn't mind having a male Great Dane.” He got 
out and talked to the MacAlisters while I gave the ball to Gloria. 
She took it in her teeth and ran, and I ran after her, and pretty 
soon Father called me and said it was time to go. I said goodby 
to the MacAlisters and told them I hoped they would have a 
good time in Mexico. Then J turned around to tell Gloria good- 
by. I put my arms around her neck and whispered in her ear 
not to forget me. 

When I got into the car I was crying, but not hard because 
you know Father hates the sight of tears. So he said, “Ruination, 
I guess if you want the dog so much we can stand her for three 
months.” 

“Never mind, Father,” I said. “I don’t want to go against 
your wishes.” 

Then Father groaned and got out of the car and went and 
talked to the MacAlisters in low tones. Then he told me to call 
Gloria as she was going with us. 

If you will believe me, I sobbed for joy and Gloria licked the 
tears off my face. Mrs. MacAlister put on her leash and gave me 
her blanket and the dog book to tell how to take care of her, and 
Mr. MacAlister gave me the check to pay for her food and the 
trouble. (Only she won't be any trouble because she is very 
well bred.) 

So now we have her for three whole months! Something new 
has been added to our family. She likes her new home and she 
isn't the least homesick for Mr. and Mrs. MacAlister. I have 
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never been so happy before. As Cousin Emmie says, Father's 
bark is worse than his bite. 
Your loving sister, 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

| have a sad confession to make. You remember your rabbit- 
fur bedroom slippers that were made in China, which you forgot 
and left on the closet floor? Well, Mother meant to send them to 
you before this, but, alas, one of them is chewed up. Gloria did 
it. I hope you will not hold it against her as she is merely a 
puppy and did not know any better. But I explained to her and 
showed her the pieces and spanked her and she is very much 
ashamed. The closet door was open, you see, and in the night 
she got your slipper. 

Since it is quite cold and Gloria is too big to sleep in Topper’s 
house—even if he would let her, which he won't as he is very 
jcalous of her—I let her sleep in my room. She sleeps on an old 
blanket in front of the hearth. Mother does not approve be- 
cause she says Gloria smells like a dog. But she 7s a dog, so how 
can she help it? I cannot bathe her until it gets warmer, as it 
might give her pneumoniar. I leave my window up and I do 
not mind the smell in the least. And I feel much safer, because 
no burglar would dare to come in with her there. 

Hereafter I will keep the closet door shut, just in case she 
might forget and eat the other slipper. 

Your loving sister, 


P.S. I will try to get you another pair like them when we go to 
Nashville, and then you will have a pair and a spare. I have 
that much money in the bank. P.D. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

When I remember that not two months from now the Mac: 
Alisters will be home and Gloria will be gone, I am in despare. 
She is the cutest dog and the 
smartest dog I have even seen. 
She knows what everything I 
say to her means. She is more 
inteligent than lots of people. 
I took some pictures of her 
yesterday which I will send 
you when they are finished. 
You will see. 

And even Father was be- 
ginning to like her pretty 
well, but yesterday the most 
imbarassing thing happened 
tous. So now Gloria is in the 
dog house. (Not a real doz 
house, you know.) It was Sun- 
day, and in the afternoon the 
Montagues came to see us, 


er if I could let them see 
Gloria and she said yes. I 
took her into the living room 
and she smelled of them in a 
polite way, which is her way 
ot making friends. They said 
she was gorgious and admired 
her greatly. 

Chen I put her outside, and 
unfortunately I did not notice 
that Mr. Montague had left 
his overshoes on the front 


Illustrated by 
PELAGIE DOANE 





porch. When he went to leave, one of them was gone. I ran 
to the big maple tree in the side yard, because that is where 
Gloria always takes her bones to gnaw and any shoe she gets 
hold of. So there was Mr. M.'s overshoe, only it was torn all to 
pieces, alas! 

Well, I apologized a lot, and so did Mother. And Mr. 
Montague said, ‘Naughty puppy! Ha, 4a, ha!’ But you could 
tell he was furious, because you know the Montagues have no 
children or dogs, and are not used to destruction, as Father said. 
We tried to get a new pair for him, but we couldn't because rub- 
ber is scarce. 

Father says if we keep Gloria much longer we won't have a 
friend left, and we will have to choose which we prefer. (I 
would much rather have Gloria than the Montagues, myself.) 
Before that, one day our pastor came and left his hat on the hall 
table and she chewed it a little, but he was darling about it. He 
said it was a very old hat and didn’t matter. But I have promised 
to keep her out of the house henseforth and to shut her in the 
smokehouse when visitors come. So I hope not many will come, 
because she loathes being shut up in there, and who wouldn't? 

Your loving sister, 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

You should have been here last night. Or I guess you shouldn't 
have been here, either, because Father nearly had a convulshion. 
It was about Gloria's mange. I noticed a little spot on her tail 
with no hair on it, about a week ago. I thought that looked queer 
and I put some cold cream on it. I didn’t say anything about it 
because I thought it would be all right. But yesterday Father 
noticed her scratching, and he snorted and said, ‘Ruination! 
That dog has the mange. Now we will all have it—it is con- 
tagious to human beings. When are those people coming back ? 
This is the longest three months I have ever spent.” 

Mother went to town and got some mange cure and Father 











“PATHER SAYS THAT IF WE KEFP GLORIA MUCH LONGER WE WON'T HAVE A FRIEND LEFT” 
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said he would help me put it on, as Tommy was out on a scrap 
drive. Well, it was an awful job; she is so big and hard to hold, 
it was more like doctoring a horse. And the medicine has a very 
strong smell to it and nearly knocks you out. And we didn't 
notice that it said on the bottle to treat just one-fourth of the 
dog at a time, so we put it all over her, as Father said we must be 
thorough or she would soon have it all over again. 

Well, when we finished, Gloria shook herself and got medi- 
cine all over us and somé went in Father's eye. He shouted, and 
said—was a mangy dog worth a man’s right eye? Mother came 
running in and bathed his eye with boric acid, and I took Gloria 
out of the kitchen and into the hall 
because it was raining outside and 
I couldn't let her get wet. I wanted 
to get her out of Father's sight, be- 
cause he blamed her for his eye 
when she didn't really mean any 
harm. 

In a little while Gloria began to 
look sort of queer. She staggered 
around and then fell down. I 
screamed for Mother to come be- 
cause I thought she was dying. 
Mother and I lifted her up to her 
feet and she staggered over to the 
wall and leaned against it like a 
drunken man. 

Mother moaned, “Oh, my new 
wallpaper!’ I pushed and pulled 
Gloria to the door, but alas, she did 
leave some greasy spots on the wall. 
Mother said it was the fumes of the 
medicine that had made her drunk, 
and we must get her to the fresh 
air. So we got her out on the porch 
and I fanned her, and in about half 
an hour she could walk without 
stargering. So I left her out there 
to breathe some more fresh at: 

When I went in, Mother was rub- 
bing the spots on the wallpaper with 
alcohol and a sponge, and Father 
was looking at his eye in the hand 
mirror and muttering that he would 
never see again out of that eye. That 
scared me stiff. Wouldn't it be hor- 
rible if Father did go blind on ac- 
count of Gloria's mange? But I 
don't think he will, because today 
his eye is not so red. And the spots 
on the wailpaper don't show, at 
least not much. I am sorry about 
them showing any, because you 
know Mother is very proud of her 
wallpaper. 

Gloria isn’t scratching so much, 
either. That is a good sign. 

Your loving sister, 
P. D. FOR HER WITH A 
DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Something horible has happened. Gloria is lost. We can't 
find her anywhere. And this is how it happened. It is all my 
fault. Thursday, Sarah and Becky came home with me to spend 
the night and we took Gloria for a walk. I didn't have her leash 
on, because she hates to wear it, and who wouldn't ? 

On the way back we stopped at Echo Point and began listen- 
ing to Echo, and I forgot ye Gloria being with us. When we 
started home, we called and she didn’t come, but we thought she 
had gone on to the house ahead of us. But when we got there, 





*“TOMMY AND I WENT BACK TO THE WOODS AND HUNTED 
FLASH 
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she wasn't there. We whistled and called for all we were worth, 
but she didn’t come. It was getting dark, but Tommy and I went 
back to the woods and hunted for her with the flashlight, but no 
soap. So next morning early we all went and hunted for her in 
the woods, but we couldn’t find her. And now I will have to 
write the MacAlisters that their dog is lost, and I would much 
rather be dead. What will they think of me ? 

Father says do not despare, but how can I help it ? He put an ad 
in the paper today. It read: ‘Lost. Female Great Dane. White 
with black markings. Answers to the name of Gloria. Return to Pa- 
tricia Downing and receive reward.” 

If anybody brings her back, we are 
going to give them all there is left 
of the board money which is about 
twenty dollars, because we will glad- 
ly feed her free the rest of the time 
if we can only get her back. But if 
anybody stole her, you know they 
would never give her up for twenty 
dollars. Do you reckon she is dead, 
Lucy Ellen? I cry when I think may- 
be she is. I had much rather she 
would be stolen, because if anybody 
wanted her enough to steal her I 
think they would treat her kindly, 
don't you ? 

Your sad but loving sister, 


P.D. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

We found her. She was not 
stolen. She was not dead, but near- 
ly. She was caught in a big steel 
trap which someone had set in the 
canebrake, near the creek bank. 
Tommy found her Sunday after- 
noon. She was nearly starved and 
her front left foot was nearly cut 
off. Tommy prized the trap open 
and got her out. Then he tried to 
pick her up, but he couldn't, so he 
came and got me as Father was not 
at home. We made a stretcher out of 
our hammock and brought her home. 
We could only carry the hammock a 
few steps at a time, she is so heavy. 

Mother gave her warm milk to 
drink and some chocolate pudding 
because she loves sweets. Then we 
got the veternarium to come, and 
he doctored her foot and bandaged 
it up and told us to keep it wet with 
Epsom salts day and night. So we 
do, and she feels a lot better and her 
leg is not so swollen, but she can't 
walk on it yet, of course. I guess 
she will be lame a long time. But 
just think if she had been dead 
when we found her! I wanted to 
stay home from school today to 
keep her company, but Mother wouldn't let me do it. She said 
she would let Gloria lie on the rug in the kitchen and so she 
did. 

Gloria loves us all, especially me, and licks my face to thank 
me for doctoring her foot. Tonight Tommy gave her his des- 
sert, all of it, and it was ginger pudding so you know he must 
love her a lot, as he would not do that for any member of the 
family even if we were dying. 


LIGHT—BUT NO _ SOAP’ 


Your loving sister, 
(Continued on page 33) P. PB, 
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By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


OW popular are you with your crowd? The answer to 
that is pretty important in a girl's life. Ora boy's, either, 
for that matter. 

Last month we gave you a twenty-question quiz by which to 
grade yourself on your relationship with your family. This month 
we're adding another quiz, at the end of this article, to help you 
check your social score. You're the one who's doing the marking, 
and no one but you will see the grades you give yourself. Be com- 
pletely honest about it, if what you're really anxious to know is 
how to get more out of—and give more to—your contacts with 
your friends. And that means with 
the girls as well as the boys—which 
brings up a point a good many girls 
need to consider seriously. 

Some girls believe that if they are 
popular with enough boys to keep 
them dated for dances, picnics, hikes, 
football games, and so on, it doesn't 
matter whether girls like them or not. 
Some girls even feel it’s a kind of 
smug little feather in their caps to be 
able to make other girls jealous. This 
type of girl—and she doesn't make a good friend—is forever 
playing for special notice from boys. At parties, instead of draw- 
ing the shyer girls and boys, or the newcomers, into the fun, she 
concentrates all her effort on keeping herself the center of ad- 
miring masculine attention. 

Unfortunately, the attention doesn’t always stay admiring. 
Boys will give a girl a rush, if she’s pretty and lively, but if the 
other girls don’t like her, after a while any boy is bound to ask 
himself why. And if he discovers that she is selfish, conceited, 
unkind, or a poor sport—well, it’s the beginning of the end of 
that girl's spell. 

Look at the reverse of this picture. What boy contents himself 
with being popular with girls and doesn’t care what other boys 
think of him? And isn't it the boy's boy—the regular fellow, the 

« football or track hero—that you girls are proud to be seen with ? 
It's a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways. 

The interesting thing is that the same qualities which make 
boys like you will make friends of the girls as well, so let's check 
up on those qualities that win masculine admiration. We've 


If you are a girl everybody likes 
—boys as well as girls, grown 
people as well as children— 
you don’t need this article 
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GET YOURSELF A HOBBY YOU CAN 
TALK ABOUT. IT COULD BE PAINT- 
ING AND DECORATING FURNITURE 


asked the opinion of several high-school-age boys on this subject, 
and the ideas that follow are the boys’ own. 

First, boys have definite opinions about girls’ clothes and 
manners. Not on special colors or types of dress—what interests 
them is appropriateness, neatness, becomingness, smartness. As 
one of them put it in his letter, ‘A fellow appreciates beauty in 
a girl. His first opinion of her is how she appears. Therefore 
she should be made up amy wy and wear attractive clothes. 
Most fellows prefer blondes, but I have yet to meet a guy who 
would let a girl's hair or eye color, complexion, or freckles, stand 
in the way of his getting a date with 
her.”’ 

In other words, this boy, like most 
of the others, feels that a girl should 
be well groomed and appropriately 
dressed. These things have to do 
with his “first opinion.” He is, per- 
haps, too shy to mention the qualities 
of personality and character which 
would win his admiration on further 
acquaintance. 

Here's a quotation from another 
letter: “When going out on a date, the girl should spend a due 
amount of time in picking the proper dress for the proper oc- 
casion, and not just dash off in any old thing at the last moment. 
A fellow wants his date to look nice, and not sloppy.” 

So there you are! He likes to see you look feminine, neat, and 
smart. He wants to be assured, by your appearance, that you 
value his invitation enough—and his company—to take time and 
pains to do him credit. 

Still another high-school boy says: “The girl who is bright, 
and quick to laugh and smile, who is able to keep the conversa- 
tion rolling smoothly (without that incessant chatterbox quality) 
has a good chance of being popular, even though she may lack 
some of the main features of appearance.” 

That old proverb of your great-grandmothers’ day, “Hand- 
some is as handsome does,” apparently still applies in 1944, 
dressed up in modern language. And I feel sure the boy who 
wrote that letter was trying to say that he likes a girl with natural, 
simple, and pleasant manners which make him feel at ease, 
even though she may not rival Lana Turner in looks. He wants 
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her to be well informed about subjects which interest him, in 
order that they may discuss those interests and exchange ideas— 
but he definitely does not like the girl who babbles constantly, 
whose conversation is a mere boring stream of chatter. 

Most boys are at their best with girls who are friendly and 
unaffected, and at the same time know the everyday rules of 
social usage so that they do not make awkward blunders. Boys 
are often in doubt about*the correct thing to do, and they ap- 
preciate a little unobtrusive help, even at times from their sisters. 
It might be a good idea, girls, for you to devote a little study to 
the rules which help to make our contacts with our friends more 
enjoyable. A good book to read and ponder on is “It’s More 
Fun When You Know the Rules,” by Beatrice Pierce. You'll 
find it in your library. 

The consensus of opinion among the boys seems to be thumbs 
down on the too masculine type of girl, as well as the athletic 
one who stresses her own achievements too obviously. And prac- 
tically all the letters deal severely with the girl who expects boys 
to offer expensive entertainment. Most boys have little pocket 
money, wad they resent thoughtlessness on the part of their dates, 
which sometimes places them in embarrassing dilemmas. 

Several of you girls have written us recently that you do not 
know how to talk with boys, that you have nothing to say to 
each other. Well, that often happens—and one of the reasons 
is that you haven’t discovered any common ground. Boys are not 
Martians, you know; they are just human beings who are in- 
terested in lots of the same things you are, and the chances are 
that you might enjoy talking together very much, if you could 
find some mutual interests. Try asking a few leading questions 
to find out what a boy's real interests are. 

The quiet lad who talks little, if at all, may be a problem at 
first, but you'll frequently find such a boy to be one of the best 
when you come to seus him, The reason why most quiet boys 
don’t talk is shyness. How does one deal with that? And what 
are you to do if you are both shy? 

Many of you girls have to fight shyness yourselves—and it can 
be a real handicap. I was a shy girl myself, and I know. There 
are various ways of conquering it, but the only one that ever 
helped me was to become so interested in what the other person 
was saying that I forgot about my own feelings. When I first 
went into business—that was in an editorial office on a magazine 

-I had to meet a great many strangers, and appear poised and 
at ease. I learned, after a good deal of secret anguish, that the 
moment I discovered the other person's special interest, my 
troubles were over—he would carry the burden of the con- 
versation from then on. I only had to listen with interest, real 
interest, and ask a question now and again. 

Pretty soon, if I listened with honest attention, forgetting my 
stupid concentration on my own shyness, I found it was easy to 
be genuinely interested. Almost anyone is interesting if you can 
start him talking about something he knows thoroughly and finds 
absorbing. Try it, the next time you feel the old tongue-tied self- 
consciousness coming over you. 

Tell yourself, too, that the boy you find it hard to talk with 
may be feeling just as awkward and self-conscious as you are 
yourself, and needs your help. Concentrate on putting him at 
ease instead of thinking about yourself. Try to draw him out— 
and to start him going again, with enthusiasm, when the con- 
versation shows signs of running down. 

Some boys, on the other hand, want to do most of the talking 

-and as that’s a masculine trait not confined to high school or 
college days, you girls may just as well realize now that you'll 
probably have to take it into consideration during the rest of your 
life. Men, after all, are only boys grown bigger. They usually 
react in much the same fashion and share much the same views 
and opinions—and, old or young, the girl who would have their 
regard must learn to be a good listener. If you are bright and 
witty and funny, you will be popular most of the time, but if you 
are a really good listener, you will be popular all of the time. 
Every man or boy enjoys being made to feel that he’s entertain- 
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Illustrated by HILDA FROMMHOLZ 


ing; and he believes firmly that the girl who finds him so must be 
a discriminating person. 

But, of course, there’s more to popularity than looking attrac- 
tive, or being a good listener, or overcoming shyness, or knowing 
what to do and say. You must be an interesting person in your 
own right. Haven't you some hobbies and enthusiasms of your 
own? Crafts are fun, and so are lots of other hobbies. You 
might even start a hobby club—you'll find that such a club is 
likely to land you right in the middle of the swim. If your own 
life is full of interesting things, you yourself will be interesting. 

And here are some more things, every one of which has to do 
with popularity. Are you good at one or more sports? Do you 
dance well? Can you play a ready accompaniment on the piano 
when your crowd is in a singing mood? Are you a good cook ? 
Can you invite a group over for a kitchen party, and act efficient- 
ly as head chef with several of the others working for you as you 
prepare an indoor picnic supper of the things they like ? 

Next—and this is important—are you a good sport? About 
both losing and winning, in any games or contests you enter ? 
Can you admire, honestly, another girl’s new frock, hair-do, or 
stroke of luck ? 

Do you give others a share in the planning—or do you insist 
on having your own way? It’s just possible that you have a yen 
to be a manager, to boss the crowd. Unless you're very tactful 
about it, this may prove a popularity handicap. You don’t really 
mean to be overbearing, but sometimes you're so sure your way 
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WHICH OF THESE GIRLS WILL BE POPULAR ON A PICNIC? 


is best that you get a little shrill and over-insistent, and a wrangle 
follows. You hadn't meant to start anything. You spoke before 
you thought and said more—and said it more bluntly—than you 
realized. Perhaps your idea really was better, more practical 
than the ones you are combating. And it might have been adopted 
if only you'd gone about presenting it a little more carefully! 

It's the clever way, and the kind way, too, to give others a 
generous slice of the credit, not only after a plan has been car- 
ried out, but from the beginning. If you are in a position to 
lead, take some of the suggestions offered by others, and put 
some of the responsibility on their shoulders, too. Make it 
everybody's plan. A successful leader persuades people to follow 
him because they want to, because they believe in him—that's 
what makes him a leader. And you'll have to admit the possi- 
bility, if you're being honest with yourself, that some of the 
others in your crowd may have good, practical ideas, as well as 
yourself. 

The next question pops up inevitably, “How good is your 
teamwork ?” That's enormously important to your standing in 
your crowd. I'm not meaning “teamwork” literally, as applied 
to athletic events, but ‘How well do you pull, in all your social 
ontacts—at home, at school, with your own group?” 

In other words, how do you get along with the people you 
have to work and play with, day in, day out? Do you find your- 
self running into an undue amount of arguments and quarrels? 
Do you indulge in childish fits of sulks? Do you carry truthful- 


THREE GUESSES, ALL THE SAME! 
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ness to the extreme of bluntness that 
hurts’ feelings unnecessarily ? Or, just 
as bad, are you the super-thin-skinned 
type, forever having to be apologized 
to and pacified ? 

If that last is one of your troubles, 
snap out of it now, for your own 
sake, and grow a thicker skin, or you 
may spoil all the grown-up years 
ahead of you! Women haven't much 
patience with the hurt-feelings wom- 
an, and men have practically none. 
They don’t like to be put in the 
wrong, particularly when their con 
sciences are clear of any intention of 
offending—and they run like stam- 
peded steers from the girl or woman 
who is always fretting over fancied 
slights or rebuffs. If this should 
chance to be your trouble, begin now 
to assume another attitude. Take it 
for granted that people like you and 
have no desire to hurt you. You, 
yourself, are a nice girl; you like peo- 
ple, you don't want to hurt anyone's 
feelings. Well, give your friends an 
equal break! Believe that they're 
pretty nice people, too, who like you 
and have no wish to hurt those too 
sensitive feelings you're allowing to 
darken your life. 

Popularity doesn’t just happen. It's 
compounded of genuine unselfish- 
ness, interest in others, the possession 
of interests of your own, a willing- 
ness to step out of the limelight in 
order to focus it on the other person, 
and an honest friendliness. Popu- 
larity—the kind that lasts, and the 
only kind worth having-—doesn't 
rif come by grabbing and snatching, or 
pushing others out of your way. 
We've all seen that tried—and some- 
times with temporary success. But in 
the final analysis, lasting popularity is a question of giving. 

You remember that favorite quotation of old Emerson Worth 
in Meet the Malones, “The highest price you can pay for a thing 
is to get it for nothing’? You'll find that you will not gain 
popularity for nothing—not unless you are willing to give, and 
to give the best of yourself, in your contacts with other human 
beings. 

It boils down to a very simple formula, really. You have to 
like and believe in people, in order to have them like and be- 
lieve in you. Remember the old rhyme of our nursery days— 


“ “What makes the lamb love Mary so?’ 
“The eager children cry. 

“"Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know,’ 
“The teacher did reply.” 


OW what about taking a pencil, this quiz, and a quiet 
moment by yourself, to work out your present rating ? 
There are twenty questions. Credit yourself five points for 
each one you can conscientiously answer in the affirmative. If 
you aren't sure you rate the full five points, mark yourself any 
where from one to five for the question. Seventy passes you 
but just passes; eighty makes you a fair mixer; eighty to ninety, 
you're sure of your place in the hearts of your friends; and over 
ninety, you are Popular with a capital P, and well uP on the road 
to leadership. (Continued on page 32) 








Becky Linton’s idea was good, but in her 
enthusiasm for America’s past she 
overlooked both present and future 


heard about me, I was finding out I had some pretty 

definite war work cut out for me in helping to keep things 
going smoothly around my own home. You'll be glad to know I 
haven't forgotten that lesson I learned. I've had another adven- 
ture, though—-one that made me proud to be an /.merican, but a 
little ashamed of myself, too. Maybe you'd like to hear about it. 
Maybe you need to hear about it as much as I needed to have it. 

This was the way of it. As I have already told you, I go to 
Allen High. It is the best school in town. Practically everyone 
I know goes there. We have mostly gone through school to- 
gether, and our parents know each other well enough to use first 
names. But recently a great many new pupils have been coming 
into our school. You know how that is now, with war work and 
things like that. 

They come, and they go. One morning you look up and there 
are half a dozen new faces in your math class; and the next week 
there are a dozen, only they aren't the same faces. Or at least, 
they don't look the same. Maybe I didn’t bother to look at them 
too closely. 

I said to Mike Whitten, who is president of the class and can 
be an awful pest, but is a good egg anyway, ‘Mike,’ I said, 
“school isn’t as nice as it used to be. All these new people crowd 
up the classes and make things confusing.” 

‘Maybe they think the same thing of you,’ Mike said, being 
lofty and grown-up. 

Of course, some of the new ones were nice, and got into 
things right off. And some were sort of—well, sort of peculiar, 
so that you noticed them at once. Frieda Zweig was one of these. 
You would have noticed her clothes, if nothing else. They just 
weren't like the clothes the rest of us wore. They were as clean as 
could be, but they were old-fashioned looking. And she didn't 
know how to comb her hair although it was always neat and well 
kept looking. But she certainly did know how to study. She 
was just about the smartest girl in the class, and the way she 
could do her math and reel off her history was something. Miss 
McFarlane told her once that her knowledge of United States 
history was ‘‘astonishing.’ 

Frieda explained that her father had taught it to her. “He said 
it put me to sleep more quickly than nursery rhymes,” she said. 

Some one told me later that her father had come from Russia, 
where he had taught in a college. Her two older brothers had 
been born there, although Frieda was born in America. 

Early in the year I had been voted the Gir] with the Most 
Executive Ability. That was why I was chosen to run the Book 
Drive, which was a terrible flop in a way, only I learned my Big 
Lesson from it. After that experience I tried to keep out of big, 
impractical schemes, but I got caught in the Class Day affair and 
couldn't duck it. 

For years it has been the custom of every class in Allen High 
to present a gift to the school. The seniors usually wait until the 
last of school, but the rest of us give our gifts whenever we 
think of something the school needs. That means we under- 
classmen try to give ours fairly early in the year, before the other 
classes have thought of all the good things. 

To this day my daddy can come back to school and get all ex- 
cited over the picture his class gave to the study hall. Daddy 
was president of the class, and you'd think he bought and paid 
for that picture himself, or maybe painted it. 

So one night when the gang was over at my house making 
candy, we got to talking about the gift. Somebody said that he 
had heard the other classes were already working on theirs, and 


Res me? I’m Becky Linton. The last time you 
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we got pretty much excited. I looked around at the gang- 
and, sure enough, most of the class officers and committee chair- 
men were right there in my kitchen. 

“Well,” I said, “we have enough for an executive board meet- 
ing right here in this room. Why don’t we have a meeting and 
discuss the matter?” 

So we became very businesslike, in spite of the pans of candy 
sitting all around us. Suggestions came thick and fast. And I 
said I had an idea—why not get a flag ? 

"I noticed yesterday that the old one was getting pretty ragged. 
With the war on, we should have a super flag to fly over the 
school.” 

The gang was really enthusiastic over my idea. It seemed like 
the perfect gift. 

“How much do we have in the treasury?’ we asked Jeanie 
McIntosh 

“Four dollars and eight cents,” Jeanie said, without batting 
an eye. Jeanie is like that. Daddy says, what could you expect 
with that name? Besides, she gets it from her father. 

“Can you get a flag with—er—that much?” Millicent asked. 
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FRIEDA ZWEIG FACED ME SQUARELY. 
“LISTEN TO ME, SHE COMMANDED 
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Millicent is a featherbrain. I don’t know why we ever elected 
her class secretary, except that everyone knows her and likes her. 
She is a lovable person, but she cannot _ her own name. I 
shudder to think what the minutes of our class meetings will look 
like to future generations. 

“You cannot," Mike told her. “Not the kind we want to fly 
over Allen High, anyway. But with as many new students as we 
have, and for such a good cause, | don't believe we need worry 
about being able to collect the money from the class members. 
Why, if every one of us paid in just one dime, we could do it 
easily.” 

Somebody moved that we present the plan to Mr. Curtis, our 
principal, and ask him what he thought about putting the idea 
before the class. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and we had a struggle 
with Millicent, helping her to get the whole thing down the 
right way in the minutes. 

Mr. Curtis thought it was a nice idea, too. He said we could 
call a class meeting any time we wanted to, and present the plan. 
Mike arranged for a meeting and asked me if I'd tell the class 
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about it. After all, I was chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and I had thought of the plan first. Mike can really be a 
lamb when he wants to. 

So we called the class together into the auditorium, 
and I sat on the stage watching them file in. The 
first thing I noticed was that the class seemed larger 
than I had ever known it to be, even though I knew 
it had grown. I looked closely—goodness, there 
were a lot of strange faces! It was almost as if I 
weren't in Allen High at all. I felt panicky for a 
moment, thinking I'd be talking to a bunch of 
strangers. Then I looked around again and saw some 

- familiar faces, and decided it was time to take myself 
in hand. 

“Becky Linton,” I said, “brace up. This is the 
same class, more or less, that you've Senn talking to 
ever since you started in kindergarten. Stop being 
a goose.” 

I stopped. And when Mike introduced me, I rose 
and put the plan before the class without a hitch. 

“All right, class," Mike said briskly. ‘You've 
heard the plan the Executive Board hatched up. 
What do you think of it? Shall we go ahead? Better 
hurry ad make up your minds, because we surely 
don’t want the other classes to get ahead of us.” 

“I move that we adopt the plan and leave the 
running of it to the committee,” Frank Douglass 
said, 

Good old Frank! I slapped his face once when 
we were in the first grade because he broke my red 
crayon. But he can be nice. 

Somebody seconded the motion. Then Baby 
Geisler called, “Question!” It was not so much be- 
cause he wanted the voting to start, as it was because 
he was out of peanuts and wanted the meeting to 
close so he pel» go out and buy some more. But 
Mike put the question. 

“All in favor say ‘Aye’,” he ordered. 

There was a chorus of ayes. So far as we could tell, every one 
in the class thought it was a good idea. 

“Motion carried,” Mike announced am everybody filed out of 
the auditorium, happy. 

Of course, we had to have a ceremony of presentation. “We 
can’t just throw the flag at Mr. Curtis and say, ‘Here it is’,” I 
told the committee. 

We all agreed that there must be some sort of pomp attached 
to the presentation— enough to fix the occasion on our minds and 
make the other classes sit up and take notice, anyway. The dif- 
ferent members thought that some patriotic songs and the flag 
salute and then the little speech of presentation ought to do nice- 
ly. And then I had an idea. I don't know why I burst out with 
ideas on all sorts of occasions, but I can no more help it than I 
can keep from having freckles pop out the first sunny day that 
comes. 

“We should have more than that,” I told them. ‘This is the 
time we should be thinking of our country and all it means and 
the people who made it great.” 1 was very carnest and important 
about it. ‘‘Let’s have Washington and Lincoln represented. And 
Columbia and Uncle Sam and the Goddess of Liberty.”’ 

They said that sounded like a good idea. They were so en- 
thusiastic that I went on. “Why wouldn't it be a good plan to 
have people who were important in the history of the town in it, 
too?” I asked. 

They told me to go ahead with it. Sometimes I think people 
will pronounce anything a good idea, so long as they dont have 
to work with it. 

In our school were boys and girls who were descended from 
the pioneers in the town. A street was named for Frank's great- 
great grandfather. Millicent, featherbrained as she was, was 
descended on her mother's side from the Allens—the family our 
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school is named for. And although I was too modest to mention 
it, my mother and daddy both belong to families who were here 
when the town was built. I didn’t want any part for myself, but 
for Frank and Millicent and dozens of others I thought it would 
be a grand idea 

The committee gave me the go-ahead sign, so I went to work. 
Everyone was very nice about it, although I must admit that I 
asked only those I was pretty sure would be nice. I asked Lige 
Collins to be Uncle Sam, because he is tall and we were going to 
buy the flag from his father—I sort of hoped he might let us 
have it cheaper if his son were to be in the program. Then I 
knew that Midge Barrett had an old Columbia costume left over 
from a masquerade party of several years ago, and her mother had 
fussed because it was so much trouble to make and Midge never 
wore it but once. Of course, she was glad to have a chance to 
wear it again. 

So I went down the line, asking different ones to take part for 
one reason or another, and everything was working fine. Too 
fine! Next time, I'll remember that whenever weather, or peo- 
ple, or things are going too smoothly it’s well to keep your 
fingers crossed. 

Just one week before time for the pageant and presenting the 
flag to the school I struck a snag. I had stayed late at school for 
there were no end of things to work on, and I was hurrying 
home because I still was determined to get there ahead of 
Mother and Daddy and sort of have things going. Just ahead of 
me I saw Frieda Zweig walking along, reading a book as she 
walked. Now I believe in studying all right, but there are limits 
to it, as to all things. The rate we were both traveling, I couldn't 
help overtaking her. And, once I was at her side, I hated to 
rush on past. 

“Hello,” I said. 

She said hello, without much warmth. I had a feeling she 
would rather read than talk to me. 

“That must be a good book you have,” I remarked. 

She said it was. She had taken it out of the library for over- 
night, and didn’t want to waste a minute of the time she could 
use it. It was something about American history. That reminded 
me of the pageant—and of course I had to talk about it, the 
minute it came to my mind. 

“T should have read it before we started the pageant,” I said. 
“I might have got some ideas. I do —_ the weather stays nice. 
The pageant will be so much more effective if we can have it 
outdoors. Don’t you think so?” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘outside or inside, I think the whole idea is 
wrong.” 

My mouth fell open. ‘You mean,” I asked, “that you think 
we shouldn't present the flag to the school ?”’ 

“No. That is a good idea. I think you are going at the 
pageant in the wrong way.” 

“I suppose,” I snapped, ‘you think you could do it better 
yourself?” (I am sorry about my temper and I am trying to 
control it. Honestly, I am.) 

“At least I would do it differently,” she told me. 

“As far as I can see,” I said stiffly, “we are doing just about 
everything we can to have a program that will bring to our 
minds the history of our country, and the making of our flag. 
You can’t have an elaborate program in school—it tears all the 
classes up too much.” 

“Listen,” Frieda Zweig commanded, facing me. She talked 
like a grown-up, but she came down to my level, too, so I 
understood what she was driving at even while I was being 
pretty mad at her. ‘Get this! Our country, and the flag, are 
not things that are finished and done. Of course Washington 
and Lincoln and all the founders of this town helped to make 
them. But that was in the past.” 

I couldn't have been more shocked if someone had started 
playing hopscotch in the church aisle. “Well,” I said uncer- 
tainly, ‘there's nothing wrong about looking back on our past, 
is there? It seems to me that America has a past to be proud ef.” 
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“Of course she has. And she also has a present—and a fu- 
ture. Did you ever stop to think that some day people will look 
back on ws and talk about the things we did? That is, they will 
if we give them any deeds to be proud of.” 

I hadn't thought of that. Me, Becky Linton, being an an- 
cestress some day! I could almost shut my eyes and see some 
little girl in the far future rummaging through our attic and 
finding my sweaters and skirts and flat-heeled shoes—that | 
thought so right—and begging to be allowed to borrow them 
for a school play because they looked so utterly quaint! 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of that,” I admitted. 

“America is not altogether those people who are dead and 
gone,” Frieda went on, “important as they were—and are. They 
won their wars, and we must win ours.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, “but what does that have to do with 
the pageant ?”’ 

“Everything,” she told me. ‘You have put the flag back into 
the past, with the people who lived then. And you have selected 








MIKE CAN BE AN AW: 
FUL PEST, BUT HE'S 
A GOOD EGG ANYWAY 


people to play the parts, who aren't doing much of anything 
toward the war effort—cxcept to be descendants of those fore- 
fathers.” 

“I picked the ones who already had costumes,” I told her de- 
fensively. ‘Or the ones who would make them. I didn’t have 
time to pick people I couldn't be sure of.” 

‘Not everybody who is winning the war, or who is important 
to America, has a costume,” she told me. “You should open 
your eyes and see what is going on around you—now. Those 
people who are helping to make America, and the flag that stands 
for it. Do you know Charlie Meadors, for instance?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I told her. 

“He milks twenty cows every morning before he comes to 
school. His father runs a dairy, and can't get help. You know 
yourself how important milk is now. And there is Priscilla 
Wayne. She and her mother put up a thousand cans of food 
this summer. What's more, she helped raise the stuff that went 
into the cans. And Tim Nicewander—”’ 


She paused for breath, and I stood there spellbound, just 
listening to her. 

“Tim raises chickens for sale and sells eggs. And then there 
are other workers—Tony Spitali who (Continued on page 42) 
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“How in the world did that owl get into my room?” I 

yawned. And then I remembered that I was no longer in 
boarding school, but in my Cousin Elly’s northwest bedroom— 
and realized that the gentle knocking on my door must have been 
going on for some time. 

“Hello!” I called. “I'm awake.” 

“It’s eleven o'clock, Martha,” said Elly’s mild voice. “Shall 
I come in and close your window ?” 

“No, thanks, I'll do it. Eleven, you say? Good gracious! I'll 
dress and be right down, Elly.” 

Keen mountain air was fluttering the crisp white curtains at 
the window, and I drew a deep, sweet breath of it before I 
lowered the pane. I dressed ‘ uickly, thankful that I'd had sense 
enough to bring a warm al suit and a couple of bright sweat- 
ers. I'd just about live in them - here. 

My breakfast was served me by a pale, shrinking servant girl 
who shuffled awkwardly in and out of the swinging door from 
the dining room to the kitchen, listening curiously as Elly and 
I talked. 

“Oh,” I said, “I forgot to men- 
tion that such a nice man drove part 1 spuN AROUND AND SAW 
way up here with me in Jay's car. A | HER RUSH FROM THE ROOM 
Dr. Meadows.” 

“Rob Meadows!"’ Why, my sedate 
cousin was blushing like a girl. 
“How nice! I wonder how long 
he’s going to stay.” 

“He didn’t say. He introduced a 
friend of his, a fine, wild-looking 
Irish lad with flaming red hair and 
a trace of the most. melojious brogue. 
His name,” I said, “was Terence 
McGovern.” 

And then I nearly jumped out of 
my skin at a crash of Sending china 
just behind me. I spun around and 
saw the servant girl, hands covering 
her face, rush from the room. 

“That Minnie!” Elly scolded. 
She gathered up the fragments of a 
Wedgwood pitcher. ‘She'll be 
heartbroken over this, and I'll have 
to comfort her later—but I've lost 
more china in the two weeks that 
girl's been here than I ever did in 
all my life.” 

“Why do you keep her, then?” 
I asked. 


Bite sunshine dazzled my eyes when next I opened them. 














Martha hears strange stories 
about the Hollow and has an 
eerie experience in the cellar 


of the old house. And what 


ailed Minnie Rideau, anyway? 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


“Poor thing,” Elly sighed. “She tries hard, but she’s simple. 
Not a half-wit, just weak-minded.” She paused, listening. ‘Oh 
dear, there's Father rapping. Wants to know what the commo- 
tion is, I guess. Excuse me, dear, a minute.” She stepped to the 
door leading to the kitchen. “Larsen, bring a damp cloth in 
here, will you, and wipe up this cream ?”’ 

As she left for her father’s downstairs bedroom across the hall, 
Larsen, the tall, tow-headed farmhand I had seen on my arrival, 
came in from the kitchen. 

‘Mornin’, Miss Marthy,” he grinned. “I heered you askin’ 
Elly why she keeps that Minnie. Wal, it’s jest because she’s too 
softhearted for her own good. Minnie’s a Canuck, and her 
father’s a bad lot.” 

“Wait a minute,” I put in. “What's a Canuck ?” 

“Part Injun, part French. Injun on her mother's side, but she 
died years ago. Minnie’s father used to beat the girl because she 
wasn't bright, but she run away from him two weeks ago and 
begged Elly to take her in. Now old Reader is makin’ all kinds 
of a fuss, threatenin’ to sue Elly. But she swears she won't turn 
the pore critter over to him, and Elly can be sot when she sets 


out to be.”’ 
“I thought maybe Minnie was 
ae your girl,”’ I teased. 
— “Gawsh, no!" Larsen’s brick-red 


face turned two shades redder. “I 
got a girl. Her name's Frieda Han- 
sen.” 

“Oho!” I said. “Is she pretty?” 

Larson nodded. “She's awful 
pretty. But, Miss Marthy, I wish 
you'd say a word to Elly about Min- 
nie. I don't like the way old Read- 
er's actin’, hangin’ around this place 
The old fox, they call him, and 
that’s jest what he is.”’ 

The old fox! 

“Larsen,” I asked as casually as I 
could, “do you ever see—this Read- 
er—in Judge's Hollow?” 

“The Holler?” Larsen's blue eyes 
gave me an odd look. “To tell you 
the truth, Miss Marthy, I don’t go 
there myself no more'n I can help. 
It's a good place to stay away from, 
if you believe the stories folks tell 
about it.” 

What stories?” 

“Wal, take only last Monday 
mornin’. At daybreak two school 
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— The Story So Cfar——- 


Martha Bristow, sixteen, and her doctor father plan to spend 
the Easter vacation with relatives who live in an historic house 
on the shore of Lake Champlain. The doctor at the last minute 
is unable to go, and Martha, her train delayed by a storm, arrives 
alone at night in the tiny village of Boquet, the nearest station 
to her destination. The conductor puts i in the care of a fel- 
low passenger, Doctor Meadows, and together they drive off into 
the night in a rattling jalopy piloted by Old Jay, a neighbor of 
Martha's relatives, the Fairfields. 

Martha is a bit jittery, for while waiting in the station she has 
seen a villainous looking face peering at her through the window 
—the face of aman who resembles an evil old fox. Her nervous- 
ness is heightened by the air of mystery about Doctor Meadows, 
who stops the car on a lonely road to speak to a boy who has evi- 
dently been rege d rd him. He introduces this boy, a fine, red- 
haired Irish lad, as his friend Terence McGovern—then, with a 
cryptic remark about "trailing the old fox,” goes off with Terence 
into a dark ravine, partially revealed by the headlights of the 
old car. 

After Miss Elly Fairfield, her dead mother's cousin, has tucked 
her into bed, that remark sets Martha wondering about the 
sinister face at the window, and what Doctor Meadow’s errand 


in the dark hollow could have been in the dead of night. 


kids was down in there, pullin’ traps they'd set, and they come 
kitin’ home scared silly. Said they'd heered men’s voices singin’ 
and laughin’ close to ‘em, and not a soul in sight. Said they 
couldn't understand a word of the songs—they was in some kind 
of queer talk. I figger what they heered was a couple o' drunks 
goin’ home over the bridge. But the Holler’s always had a bad 
name. 

“Oh, come now, Larsen,” I laughed, ‘‘a big man like you 
wouldn't let schoolboy tales about ghosts scare you.” 

“It's not ghosts I'm afeered of,” he told me earnestly. “A 
couple o' times lately I seen smoke risin’ up from the Holler. 
Jay seen it, too, but we ain't neither of us never felt like in- 
vestigatin’. If so be somebody's campin’ out over there, it ain't 
nobody I want to get messed up with. No, sir, the Holler’s a 
good place to stay away from, Miss Marthy.” 

Elly bustled in. ‘Father's ready to see you now,” she said. 

My great-uncle’s face, looking up from his ruffled pillows, 
made me think of a mummied Pharaoh. But his black eyes were 
bright as jet and full of life. 

“Well, Goldenhair,”” he said, “it took you long enough to get 
here.” His strong, thin hand drew me down for a kiss, and his 
lips felt dry and hard on my cheek. “Don’t favor the Fairfield 
side of the house as much as you used to, but you've still got 
Sue's big blue eyes. Prettier'n Sue, in some ways—and it's al- 
ways a treat to see a pretty girl, ain't it, Elly ?” 

“Father!” Elly said. 

“Well, it is,’ the old man said testily, “and 
goodness knows this house needs some young life 
in it. Now what in thunder do you want, Minnie?” 

The queer girl had slipped in noiselessly and 
was staring at Elly. “Men comin’,” she quavered. 
“Drivin’ in now.” 

“Well, what of it?” Elly asked. “It’s probably 
Rob Meadows and the McGovern boy. I called up 
just now and invited them to dinner. But I'll go 
see.” 

“I’m just an old crank,’’ Uncle Simm chuckled. 
“Ain't that what you're thinkin’, Martha? But 
when you reach my age, you'll find it pays to be a crank. One 
good tantrum, and folks step around lively. Run along, now. 
Minnie’s goin’ to fix me up pretty for dinner.” 

I retreated in good order, managing not to laugh until I 
was in the south parlor. Both front rooms were deserted; 
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through the windows I could see the water of the lake, gray 
now for the sparkling morning had turned dull and cloudy. 

“Elly,” I called, “will I have time to take a walk before din- 
ner? I'll need some exercise after that big breakfast.” 

“Dinner’s at one—nearly an hour from now.” And there in 
the doorway was young Terence McGovern, beaming at me from 
the dining room. “Such being the case, I'd be delighted to take 
you anywhere you'd like to go.” 

“T'll hold you to that,” I declared. “Because the place I want 
to see is Judge’s Hollow, if there’s time. How far is it?” 

“Less than a quarter of a mile. But the Hollow’s not just the 
spot I'd advocate for a pleasure jaunt, Miss Bristow. The last 
lady I escorted down there wore three-inch heels and I had to 
hold her up most of the way. Oh, nothing romantic! She's mar- 
ried to a poet. And his name’s Claude. Claude Hopkins. You'll 
probably see them here at the Fairfields’ before long.” 

“Something to look forward to,’ I smiled. “But let’s go, if 
we're going. Shall I need a heavy coat ?” 

“Uh-huh. It's cold and ‘fixin’ to snow,’ old Jay says.” 

“I won't be a minute,” I assured him as I ran upstairs for my 
wraps, 

“Tell Miss Fairfield we'll be back inside an hour, Doc,” 
Terence sang out as we left the house, and I could see my gray- 
eyed friend talking earnestly to Larsen by the barn. He waved 
his hand in brief greeting and turned again to the farmhand. 

“That's our place,” my companion said, pointing out a neat 
white house beyond the Fairfield grounds. “Doc’s staying with 
us while I’m home on vacation. He grew up near Willsboro’, but 
all his folks are dead now.” 

“Oh,” I mused, ‘then he 
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“Well, for Pete’s sake, why not?” I cried. “I think Dr. 
Meadows is swell!” 

“So he is, but your uncle is a selfish old buzzard. Oh, I'm 
sorry!’” Terence grinned. 

“You needn't be,” I assured him. 
much himself.” 

It was fun, swinging along and laughing together, but the 
Hollow, when we reached it, was sinister enough to cast a blight 
on our light-hearted talk. I drew back as we reached its brink. 
The rocky walls fell away so steeply beneath us that one false 
step might mean a ghastly death. Peering down into its depths, 
I felt depressed in spite of myself. 

Far, i down, almost lost to sight among the twisted trees, 
a stream of cold, black water slid sullenly along to the lake. 

We won't try to climb down,” Terence said. “The rocks are 
icy, and the tree roots slimy from the storm. I just missed giving 
my leg a nasty twist down there last night. Should have, if 
Meadows hadn't grabbed me.”’ He added hastily, as if to ward 
off my curiosity about their mysterious errand at such a forsaken 
spot in the dead of night, “Did you know that Dr. Meadows is 
a famous vulcanologist? Reads earth formations like a book.” 

“Thanks,” I said coldly, ‘for the 
red herring, but you needn't worry 
about my asking embarrassing ques- 
tions.” 

I had already made up my mind 
that Dr. Meadows was something be- 
side a vulcanologist—learned as that 
sounded. I was ready to bet my eye 
teeth that it was some sort of detec- 
tive work that brought him into this 
neighborhood, and that Terence was 
working with him. But I had no in- 
tention of trying to wheedle any in- 
formation from Mr. McGovern, 
especially when he was so obviously 
feeling his own importance. 

"IT shall keep my eyes and ears 
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open,” I continued airily, ‘‘and find out some things for myself.” 

Terry shot ‘me a shrewd look. ‘I believe you will.” 

“And I think we'd better start back now. Mustn’t keep din- 
ner waiting.” 

We found Uncle Simm quite dashing im a dressing gown of 
purple brocade, presiding at the dinner table. He was in high 
spirits, and kept us all laughing at his caustic remarks about an 
arrogant newcomer to the lake who had had the audacity to 
offer to buy the Fairfield homestead. 

“Silas Green, the agent,"’ Uncle Simm snorted, “said he warn't 
at liberty to tell me the man’s name, but his client's credit was 
good because he was makin’ plenty of money runnin’ a fancy 
roadside bar and grill down Saratoga way. Likely thing I'd sell 
the house Judge Fairfield built a hundred years ago to an up- 
start like him! Offered me fifteen thousand dollars. I told Silas 
the best place to take his money, and to git there quick.” 

“Now, Father!” 

“Oh, splotch, Elly! Don’t be so squeamish.” 

“You promised to tell me about this house, Uncle Simm,” 
I broke in, ‘‘when I was here before. But you never did.” 

“It wasn't a story for little girls to hear,’ my uncle chuckled. 
“Don't fret, Elly—I ain’t goin’ 
to tell the family secrets, not all 


of ‘em, anyway. You see, 
Martha, the old judge was a 
curious character. Cold and 


hard as iron, but a great be- 
liever in liberty for all, black 
or white. This room was his 
parlor, and the two front rooms 
were his offices. He slept in my 
bedroom, and he made his wife 
and children live upstairs. Said 
chatterin’ females disturbed 
him. The smaller rooms back 
of our kitchen were servants’ 
quarters, but they had some 
mighty odd tenants at times.” 
He paused and then turned to 
the pale servant girl. “ Minnie,” 
he snapped, ‘quit fussin’ over 
Terence s plate and fetch us up 
a bottle of Elly’s dandelion 
wine from the cellar. Why, 
what's come over the girl?” 

Poor Minnie, who had been 
hovering happily behind Ter- 
ence’s chair, had shrunk back, 
trembling. 

“What is it, Minnie?” Elly 
asked gently. ‘You're not afraid 
to go down cellar, are you?” 

“Here, I'll go!” cried Ter- 
ence, but Minnie pushed him 
roughly back into his chair. 

“Not you, not you!” she 
wailed, and ran whimpering 
from the room. We heard her 
running down the cellar stairs. 

“That lunkhead!"’ stormed 
Uncle Simm. “Elly, you'll have 
to get rid of her.” 

“Now, Father,” Elly soothed, 
“you know you were the first 
one to say that Pierre Rideau 
shouldn't ever lay hands on her 
again.” 

“Reader Rideau,’ I 
thought. Larsen had said Min- 
nie’s (Continued on page 34) 

































Swe — Sir Isaac Newton 


BY 
FRANCES FROST 


Sir Isaac Newton, sitting in his garden, 
Asked not his neighbors’ nor anybody's pardon— 
But his neighbors giggled and bent over double 
To see Sir Isaac staring at a bubble! 
With a clean new pipe and a bowl full of soap, 
With his eyes full of twinkle and his heart full of hope, 
He tossed frail worlds into rainbow-colored air 
And they burst on his little dog's nose and hair. 
He blew them little and he blew them big, 
And they lit on the grass and they lit on his wig. 
He thought of refraction and new light laws 
yy While his little dog, Diamond, hit them with his paws— 
‘The bubbles that began our knowledge of light, 
Our knowledge of color! And watching their flight, 
Sir Isaac Newton, like an impish small boy, 
Blew a hundred bubbles and chuckled with joy— 
And the neighbors shook their heads, 
while the bubbles sparkled whole 
On Diamond's black nose and in Sir Isaac’s soul! 
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The Man Whe Lied 





Photograph by courtesy of the New York Zoological Society) 


pound with excitement as the lecturer walked out on the 
platform with a suitcase in his hand. Opening the suitcase, 
he lifted several stout cloth bags to the table. Something alive 
inside them squirmed. Certainly nobody would go to sleep 
during this lecture. The man who stood on the platform was 
Raymond Lee Ditmars, Curator of Mammals and Reptiles at the 
New York Zoological Park, and his subject was “Snakes.” In- 
stead of stereopticon slides, he had brought living examples. 
Harmless ones, of course, he explained, untying one of the 
bags and lifting out a handsome black-and-white king snake. A 
little shiver went through the audience. The king snake, how- 
ever, soothed by gentle and fearless handling, showed no desire 
to escape as Dr. Ditmars explained how valuable it is to the 
farmer because it destroys not only poisonous snakes but also rats 
and mice, and how it is even protected by law in many States. 
Little by little the audience forgot its nervousness as it listened 
to this man who showed the same enthusiastic interest in the 
world of harmless serpents that others have in cats and dogs. For 
the poisonous snakes Dr. Ditmars had great interest, too, but at 
the same time a vast respect for their fangs. When it came to 
the poisonous ones, he illustrated the lecture not with living 
specimens, but with moving pictures made in his own studio. 
Raymond Ditmars was one of those fortunate people who 
know from childhood what interests them most in the world. As 
a boy of twelve he knew exactly how he wanted to earn his 
living. It must be something to do with living snakes. When he 
died, at the age of sixty-five, three years ago, he was famous not 
only for a vast knowledge of his beloved snakes, but of animals 
in general. It was primarily, however, as a snake authority, a herpe- 
tologist, that his name became best known throughout the world. 
When he was born, in 1876, there was no New York Zoo- 
logical Park, no opportunity for anyone to work with living 
snakes unless he wanted to be a circus snake charmer—and then 
the snakes would only be pythons and boa constrictors. Of 


F oes youngster in the school auditorium felt his heart 
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NAKES 


The story of the American natur- 
alist, Raymond Lee Ditmars, who 
loved all animals but was so inter- 
ested in snakes that he knew from 


boyhood what his work would be 
By ELEANOR HOFFMAN 


course, there wete the natural history museums of the country, 
where you could classify pickled specimens by counting the 
scales on their heads—famous herpetologists of Europe had been 
at that for years—but that wasn’t the same thing as observing the 
snakes alive in their sinuous grace and decorative markings, study- 
ing them in their dens, collecting them in jungle and desert, and 
then telling the world about them in terms that were not too 
technical or stuffy to be understood. 

A job, at the age of fifteen, in the Insect Department of the 
New York Natural History Museum served as a first step for 
Raymond Ditmars into the world of science, but when the insect 
lovers went on their collecting trips, young Ditmars’s eager eyes 
were always hoping for a snake in the rotten logs and under the 
upturned stones. 

In the Museum, he managed to keep a caged live rattler, and 
during his lunch hours he ran across Central Park to the little 
zoo on the opposite side, where he made friends with the keepers. 
Once, helping a python shed its skin, he forgot both lunch and 
time and reached his desk over an hour iate. 

Meanwhile, the top story of his home, with his family’s re- 
luctant consent, was becoming a small snake zoo in itself. Some 
of his specimens he had collected locally; others he received by 
exchanging his duplicate American ones for some fine poisonous 
West Indian examples. Feeding and caring for this growing 
menagerie soon began to take more money than Ditmars’s 
Museum salary provided, though he had then become Assistant 
Curator of Insects. When a reporting job on the New Yort 
Times offered more money, he accepted it in order to support 
his hungry reptiles. 

In addition to the friends he was rapidly making among 
naturalists and scientists, Raymond Ditmars made many friend. 
ships with circus og ew charmers in particular—friend- 
ships that lasted all his life. They were the only ones who shared 
his interest in live snakes, and could teach him how to keep 
pythons contented in captivity. 

He was only twenty-three when the new New York Zoological 
Park appointed him Curator of Reptiles. There his own original 
collection formed the nucleus of the present famous one. 

At last, the thing he had most wanted to do all his life became 
the thing he was expected to do—to spend his time in the study, 
care, and acquisition of snakes. There were other reptiles, too, 
of course—lizards, salamanders, alligators, and crocodiles. He 
knew them all, their place on the lists of science, their habits, and 
their diets in the cages of his department, but nothing with four 
legs had ever had quite the fascination (Continued on page 39) 
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S UMMER vacation days are busy ones for Girl Scouts all over 
the country. There are so many things to do, and it is good 
to have time to do them. What have you and your troop 
planned? Are you meeting all summer, or are you taking part in 
city-wide activities and community service, with girls from other 
troops interested in the same things you are? Perhaps you have 
been helping your leaders, troop committee members, or the 
council members make summer plans for all the Girl Scouts in 
town. 

If you are one of the lucky ones whose camp application is al- 
ready in, you are probably trying on last summer's camp uni- 
forms and getting the duffel bag out in the sun. Whether you 
are going back to camp for another happy season with friends 
you enjoy, or whether it’s your first experience, it is something 
to make the whole summer a wonderful vacation. The excite- 
ment of getting ready to go; the fun and satisfaction of living, 
playing, and working in camp, whether for two weeks or two 
months; and all the things you can do, and then live over again 
with your family and friends in town when you come back, fill 
the time to overflowing. Or maybe it is day camp—which prom- 

ises to be better than ever this year—that you 

are looking forward to. 
be Most exciting of all, perhaps your troop 
has spent weeks getting ready for your 
own troop camp. If so, no doubt 
you are working on menus of 
unrationed foods, listing what 
each can take from home, 
planning your program, 
making knapsacks, 
kaper charts, and 
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so on, and counting the days. You'll find the directions for 
making camp articles in your leader's copies of the Girl Scout 
Leader—which she has probably showed you—helpful when you 
plan your program. 

This summer may well be different, in many ways, from any 
summer you have known before. Most vacation trips and visits 
are out for the duration of the war, more members of the family 
are at work, and more help is needed at home and in the com- 
munity. What you Girl Scouts can do—and, better still, will do 
eagerly and cheerfully—is to make your own fun and to accept 
real responsibility when you are needed. Your readiness to do 
this was proved over and over in the summer of 1943, and you 
are being counted on again this year. 

About three hundred Girl Scout councils sent reports on sum- 
mer activities to the Girl Scout National Headquarters last year. 
Some of them may offer suggestions to you and the other girls in 
your troop. 

The most popular activities were victory gardens, hiking, out- 
door cooking, picnics, bicycle trips, and all kinds of service. 
Many of the victory gardens were taken care of successfully ail 
through the season; and some of you canned and preserved the 
things you raised, and furnished fresh vegetables, as well, to 
your families and—in some cases—to camps, to hospitals, and to 
schools. 

There were all kinds of hobby clubs, or badge clubs. Do you 
think you would like to belong to a “Let's Pretend Club,” or a 
“Theatre Club” doing very special things in dramatics? These 
and other dramatic clubs produced plays, worked on stage set- 
tings, costumes, lighting, and direction—and even wrote plays. 
They gave puppet shows and had special theatre parties. There 
were Book Clubs and Reading Clubs and Story Hours. Older 
Girl Scouts took special training in storytelling and entertained 
children on playgrounds and in day nurseries. They gave help 
to the library, acting as pages, or doing office work. Bookbinding 
was popular, too. 

Do you like to draw, or paint? Sketching Clubs had an en- 
joyable time last summer, and other groups worked on design 
and in different crafts. There were many trips to art museums 
and many Girl Scout activities were carried on 

in them. Pottery, weaving, making baskets, 

woodworking, and interior decorating 

were successful summer projects. 
Are you interested in music? Do 
you like to dance? Vacation is a 
wonderful time for a Girl 
Scout chorus, for fun in 
working on the Musi- 
cian and Minstrel 
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badges, and for folk dancing. Have you tried folk dance, or 
social dance groups which include the boys you know? Such 
groups have worked out well in many instances, and some of 
them have kept on meeting, once or twice a month, even after 
school started again. 

Did you go on “nature snoops” last summer? Have you dis- 
covered what fun an adventure day in the woods can be? Did 
you go on bird walks? The saying, ‘‘Girl Scouts look with eyes 
that see,” certainly came true for thousands of you. Whatever 
you called your expeditions, many of you found the fun and 
happiness that can be discovered only in nature. 

You were interested in learning about your community and 
your country, too, as well as in giving service. Trips were made 
to State capitols, courthouses, airports, newspaper offices, his- 
torical landmarks, public buildings, and radio stations. Old 
residents and interesting citizens were interviewed. 

In addition to troop meetings, clubs and interest groups, 
social affairs and informal good times, opportunities for swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, tennis, archery, and bicycle 
trips were made for many of you by your leaders and commit- 
tee members. 

Training courses were given by special program consultants 
so that you might be of real service to the community and in 
your homes. Child care, nutrition, canning, First Aid, home 
nursing, game leading, storytelling, sewing, cooking, and Hos- 
pital Aide courses were provided—and you have heard about 
those hundreds of thousands of hours of service which you 
Girl Scouts rendered to your country! 

All over the country, communities which needed help asked 
that the Girl Scouts continue their service the year around. 
Hospitals, settlement houses, day nurseries, housing projects, 
playgrounds, and the volunteer Government agencies have 
come to depend on your really valuable assistance. 

One of the best examples of intelligent Girl Scout citizenship 
was the study of the community which some of you made, to 
find out what was most needed before deciding what to do. 
Finding out, and then taking training to prepare you to do 
your share well, meant that your service was doubly effective; 
and the results convinced everyone that Girl Scouts accept re- 
sponsibility and see the jobs through which they undertake, 
even when these jobs are hard work and the summer days seem 
hot and long. 

One of the best examples of Girl Scout friendliness is the 
way so many of you, in crowded towns, have included new- 
comers in your summer activities. That is as important as pro- 
moting friendship with girls of other countries. 

In addition to helping in the salvage drives for grease, tin 
cans, paper, books, and so on—which have become almost 
routine with Girl Scouts by now—the articles you have made 
ind collected for foreign relief agencies, for hospitals, Nurses’ 
Associations, and the Red Cross are too numerous to list. 

peary 3 you have already made your plans for some special 
project for this third summer of the war, and are enrolled as 
Farm Aides, or have finished nutrition or canning courses, or 
have become Hospital Aides. There is so much fun to be had 
and so much needed work to do, that there is no time to be 
disappointed over giving up things we can hardly enjoy, any- 
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By RAY MITCHELL 
Girl Scout National Staff 


way, if we stop to think what our 
fathers, brothers, and friends, who 
are fighting, have to do without. 

Thinking of them may help to 
make members of the family at 
home seem more important, too. A 
Girl Scout can do much to comfort 
anxious parents by doing her share 
of the housework cheerfully—and, 
really, housework /s fun if you look 
at it that way. Little sisters or broth- 
ers can be just as interesting as the 
children in the day nursery, if as 
much effort is put into entertaining 
them. Praise for a delicious meal 
of unrationed food can sound as 
sweet from the family as from the 
troop. And some wonderful pic- 
nics can be had in the backyard. 

What about some personal satis- 
factions for the summer, too? This 
vacation may be the best time in the 
world to accomplish certain things 
you've planned—to make your own 
room more attractive, or to freshen 
up the clothes you may be tired of 
but have to keep wearing. Perhaps 
you can try that writing you ve been 
wanting to do. Have you been 
promising yourself to work on your 
hair, or your skin, or your posture ? 
And no matter how busy you may 
be, vacation will surely have some 
hours for reading. It's important to 
read. You can find pleasure, adven- 
ture, knowledge, and __ lifelong 
friends in the pages of a book; and 
you may discover the world from a 
comfortable chair, or a hammock, or 
in the shade of a tree. 
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her SATIN-FINISH Tangee Natural Lip- 
stick for long-lasting smoothness... 
for glowing color. 
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You will marvel at the way Tangee 
Natural actually changes color as you 
apply it...from orange in the stick to a 
warm blush rose. You will appreciate the 
way Tangee Natural helps protect your 
lips against chapping and dryness. But 
mostly, I think, you'll be grateful for 
the exquisite, lasting grooming of 
Tangee Exclusive SATIN-FINISH ... giv- 
ing a soft sheen that keeps your lips 
alive and glowing for hours on end! 
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‘FLOWERS that FLY 
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it breathes. You can see the delicate scales 
that thatch the wings like shingles on a roof. 
You can see its slender antennae, ending in 
knobs, and its curled “'sipping-tube’’ proboscis 
through which it sucks the nectar from 
flowers. Unblemished, the newly emerged 
butterfly is one of the most beautiful objects 
in all the out-of-doors. 

After the wings are hardened, they begin 
to tremble, then to vibrate, and suddenly the 
butterfly leaps into the air on its first flight. 
It is entering the life of its fourth and final 
form. It is a winged adult. This is the form 
it will keep until it dies. It grows no more, 
and it molts or changes its skin no more. 
When an insect reaches its winged form, it 
ceases to molt. It has attained the shape it 
has been working toward since the beginning. 
Thus, little flies never become big flies, and 
little white butterflies never become big white 
butterflies. If they have their wings, their 
size is fixed. 

Compared to many insects, the life of the 
butterfly is rather long. Monarchs, for in- 
stance, live through the summer and migrate 
to the Gulf States where they spend the win- 
ter—after which some of them, at least, fly 
north the following spring. Mourning Cloaks 
hibernate in hollow trees and crannies during 
winter, and come out the following 
spring. Sometimes they fly about in sunny 
glades during February thaws, hence their 
name, ‘the thaw butterfly.” There is a pop- 
ular misconception that the butterfly lives only 
a few days after it comes from the chrysalis, 
and this probably arises from a 
with the large silkworm moths—-such as the 
Cecropia and Polyphemus—which never eat 
and live a relatively short time after coming 
from the cocoon. 

The life of the adult butterfly varies 





confusion 


ac- 


| cording to its species, but in the main it is an 


existence of drifting from flower to flower on 
summer days and sleeping where night over- 
takes it. I have found bumblebees, which I 
marked with little daubs of lacquer, returning 
on successive nights to sleep in the same 
hollyhock blooms; but never have I encoun- 
tered a summer butterfly sleeping in the same 
place a second night. The dark Mourning 
Cloak hibernates all winter in some hollow 
tree or cranny, but when summer comes it 
drifts about, apparently giving little heed to 
its lodging-place for the night. After dark, 
on windy nights, I have found Mourning 
Cloaks anchored firmly to the bark on the lee 
side of an old apple tree, sleeping soundly, 
undisturbed by the howling of the gale 
around them. 


The territory encompassed by the travels 
of a summer butterfly varies greatly. “The 
Monarch passes from field to field. It is a 
great traveler, even before its long migration 
to the South when autumn comes. On that 
annual trek, millions of Monarchs fly steadily 
southward, some traveling all the way from 
the Hudson Bay region to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. In contrast, I have observed a Red Ad- 


miral which remained in the same quarter- 
| acre field for weeks on end. 


(Continued on page 31) 


can see its abdomen expand and contract as | 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


RICH LAND OF POOR PEOPLE 

A great many Americans have long had a 
habit of being interested in India. Their in- 
terest has been sharper since American armed 
forces went there on business—Jap-watching 
and Jap-killing business. Last November, 
newspaper stories about the tragic Indian 
famine, the worst in more than forty years, 
sent a wave of shocked sympathy across the 
United States. Months afterward we had a 
different sort of shock when we learned that 
the Japs had invaded certain sections of east- 
ern India. 

The Japanese inroads were spectacular, but 





we're told that of the two enemies—the fam- 
ine and the Japanese—it was the famine 
which did more damage, by far, to the fabric 
of Indian life. More than a million Indians 
died of hunger. The worst of the food short- 
age has long since passed, but relief workers 
say that several million people will feel its 
after-effects for a year or even longer. 

What caused this catastrophe? What is 
being done to help its victims ? 

If we try to answer, even in a sketchy way, 
we'll do well to keep in mind certain things 
about India. As India is mainly an agricul- 
tural country, nine-tenths of its population 
live directly or indirectly off the soil. But its 
three hundred eighty-seven million people fill 
it so full that each peasant family has only a 
pitiful four to six acres, as a rule. 

The average Indian peasant lives in a hut 
of dried mud. Often his only 
spade, a a knife. If he uses a plow, 
drawn by an ox, it’s one whose basic design 
hasn't changed for the last three thousand 
years. He grows rice, millet, pulse—legumes 
rather like peas—and, perhaps, pumpkins. 
He can neither read nor write. Telephones, 
electric lights, refrigerators, plumbing are not 
part of his little world. 

His children must work at simple house- 
hold chores, or at hauling firewood (as shown 
in the sketch) as soon as they can toddle. 
He's exceptional if he hasn't been weakened 
by disease. But his hard life hasn't got him 
down. He's essentially lovable, so we're told, 


tools are a 


hoe, 


and the inheritor of some sturdy traditions 
and some shining ideals. 

Since he lives in grinding poverty, his sav- 
ings, his margin of security, are microscopic. 
It needs only a drought such as last sum- 
mer's, or the stopping of rice imports—the 
war cut off shipments from Burma—to push 
him into starvation. 

Last year’s great famine was a challenge to 
India’s own relief agencies. They did all they 
could, but their best efforts did not go far in 
the midst of unlimited need. 

The streets of many towns and villages 
were hardly pleasant places. Travelers re- 
turning to this country from ‘stricken areas 
have told how American soldiers would drive 
their jeeps through a certain town in Bengal 
as fast as they could with safety. They simply 
didn’t want to look at distressing sights. 

One day, though, an American halted the 
jeep he was driving, and jumped out. He 
picked up a small, hungry child and threw 
him over his shoulder. He picked up two 
more children, then—one under each arm 
and rushed into a restaurant. There he or- 
dered meals for the children and for him- 
self. After all four had finished, the soldier 
and the other uniformed men in the jeep 
drove away as fast as they'd come. 

Since the famine-fighting 
agencies were swamped, India looked toward 
the United States, traditionally kindhearted. 
And though American help was slow—fo1 
news of the famine took a long time to reach 
us—and though assistance was 
small, it has been heartening to many an 
Indian. Through our India Famine Relief 
Committee, powdered milk, vitamin concen- 
trates, quinine, and other medicines and neces- 
sities have been finding their way to the hard- 
est-hit places. British and American Quakers 
are in charge of distribution. 

Can life be made better for the average 
Indian? The answer seems to be yes. Though 
most people in India are poor (the native 
princes, a tiny fraction of the population, live 
in splendor) India is potentially rich. It has 
great potential wealth in its undeveloped re- 
sources. Scientific agriculture, experts tell 
us, as well as industrialization, machine tech- 
niques, the development of untouched min- 
eral resources, could remake the country. 

Increasingly, India’s young people have 
been turning away from mystical, other- 
worldly thinking, have been putting their 
minds on here-and-now things. Laboratories 
scattered all over India are full of young, 
keen-brained scientists. 

Through their efforts, perhaps, and those 
of India’s educators, lies. the way out. 
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IN TRAINING TO BE A QUEEN 

Some years ago a little English girl was 
asked what she wanted to be when she grew 
up. Her answer was clear and to the point. 
She said, ‘A horse.” 

That child was Elizabeth Alexandra Mary 
Windsor. In her own home they called her 
“Betts.” She is now eighteen and is Heir- 
ess Presumptive to the British throne. In 
other words, she is Princess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. 

Elizabeth has brown hair and a_ perfect 
complexion. Her manners have the simplicity 
of good breeding. She likes to dance, is a 
good swimmer. She drives a car with skill 
and can manage a speedboat. But what she 
loves most of all, perhaps, is horses. She 
has two ambitions—to be a good horsewoman 
and an able musician. Her friends say she'll 
probably succeed in both. 

A prospective queen must study—study 
hard. Since she will be called on to receive 
representatives of many foreign lands, she 
must, know languages. So far, 
Princess Elizabeth has mastered German and 
French. 

A queen must know constitutional law, or 
she would find herself signing documents 
which were Greek to her. She must read his- 
tory, of course—much history. Elizabeth 
studies at home. She isn't free to go to 
school as other girls do. But she can, and 
does, belong to a company of Girl Guides, 
England's equivalent of our own Girl Scouts. 
This is a joy to a girl regally isolated. 

In Princess Elizabeth's studies she is guided 
by gifted tutors. But the character training 
she receives is left to her wise, democratic- 
minded mother, Queen Elizabeth. In the 
Princess's childhood, her grandmother, Queen 


of course, 
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Mary, was also a strong and excellent in- 
fluence against snobbery. 

There's a story of the little girl Elizabeth's 
going into a shop to make a purchase. She 
came back to her grandmother's waiting car, 
flushed with indignation, and said, ‘That 
saleswoman kept calling me ‘little lady’! 
And I am a princess—I am not a lady.” 

“No, you are not,” Queen Mary replied 
dryly, “but with God's help we'll try to make 


you one.” 
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THE ALL AMERICAN MULE 

“In modern war, the old Army mule is 
ut!’ That was the gist of what many an ad- 
vocate of mechanized war used to say. But 
there was just one thing wrong with such an 
ssertion—it happened not to be true. The 
Second World War showed that. It was all 
very well for tanks and troop-carrying motor 
vehicles to roll along the wide, smooth roads 
of France and the low countries. But what 
bout the jungles of the Philippines? What 
bout Burma’s rain-soaked forests, the slip- 
pery mountain trails of northwest India, the 
narrow, stony paths of Italy's Apennines? 
[There the Army mule came into his own. 
He could heehaw, if he liked, at the broken- 
down tanks he passed. 

The Army mule has a long and honorable 
record of achievement in war. He helped to 
win our war with Mexico, and the Spanish- 
American War, also. He was a prominent 





figure in World War I. In that struggle, more 
than thirty thousand mules carried supplies 
for the A.E.F. About five thousand died on 
battlefields. In the present war, mules have 
done some grand work in “wilderness thea- 
ters” of combat. 

Why are mules such good soldiers? For 
one thing, they're less nervous than horses, 
calmer in the midst of battles. They're longer- 
lived than horses. As a rule they'll work a 
little harder than horses, and they aren't so 
apt to get sick. They're less fussy about food ; 
it costs less to feed them. Also, so Army 
mule skinners” tell us, a horse will let him- 
self be worked to death, but a mule knows 
when he’s had enough. He quits, rests, saves 
part of his strength for another day. No 
wonder that mules are well liked in our 
Army and on our farms. In all, there are 
about four and a half million mules in the 
U.S.A. More than twenty thousand are in 
the Army. 

Mules are trained to walk coolly through 
the din of battle. Here's how it’s done. Re- 
peatedly they are led along stretches of road 
that are as noisy as human ingenuity can make 
them. Firecrackers go off near them, rifles 
crack all around them, small-size mines ex- 
plode. After many doses of this, the mules 
decide such noises just aren't worth bothering 
about. 

If you're ever called on to pick out a mule 

-which could happen—choose one that's 
compactly built, with a deep body, a wide 
chest. His ears should be trim, his head and 
joints clean-cut, his tendons ‘‘well defined,’’ 
his coat sleek and silken. The way he carries 
himself, the eager look in his eyes, should 
proclaim an animal rarin’ to go. Choose a 
beast like that and you'll have one that is 
every inch a mule. 

Any typical Army skinner will tell you 
something like this: “A good mule has more 
horse sense than any horse. When the going’s 
tough, he’s right with you. Want to end the 
war soon? Well, what you got to do, then, is 
breed mules—the kind the Army can use.” 
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asking in the sunshine is sleek 
Peggie Diehl 
airplane pilot and expert swim- 


a Powers model, 


‘ 


mer. To succeed in any of these 
pursuits takes good health. So 
Peggie leads a ‘“*model life.” 
Gets plenty of exercise, cight hours 
sleep a night, and proper diet. 
Says Peggie Dichl, “I drink lots 
of milk and eat fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and salads. A whole grain 
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breakfast cereal is a ‘must’ and I 
choose Wheaties. These whole wheat 
flakes are fun to eat, and I feel they 
give me nourishment I need.” 

If you’d like to be a solid sender, 
pay some attention to breakfast. And 
give these crisp whole wheat flakes 
a whirl. Wheaties are nourishing, 
also mellow and nut-sweet. ‘Try 
Wheaties, milk and fruit, tomorrow. 

SpectAL! Pictures of Glamorous 
Powers Models 
cluding Peggie Diehl. Each picture 
5 by 7 in., suitable for framing. 
Today, send one Wheaties box 


set of three, in- 


top and only 5c (to cover han- 
dling costs) to General 
Mills, Inc., Dept. 772, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


“Whearies” and “‘Break- 
fase of ¢ hampiot are 
registered trade marks of 
GENERAL MILLS, 
INC, 
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Lox WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 








—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
as Texas moonlight! — Excellent 


GOING MY WAY. In his latest film, Bing Cros- 
by gracefully serves as background for Barry Fitz 
gerald’s consummate characterization of an aging 
priest whom Bing has been sent to replace as head 
of a down-at-heel, mid-town New York parish. 
Not that Bing’s acting of the younger cleric leaves 
anything to be desired, but to see an established 
star obviously take pleasure in building up an- 
other’s réle is refreshing. The story is slight, but 
the human interest and humorous touches are a 
continuous delight. Due to age and a lack of 
progressive ideas, the elder priest has lost touch 
with the young people of his parish—the boys are 
a gang of hoodlums, the girls impatient to live 
their own lives. Bing comes along, makes friends 
with everyone, organizes the boys into a choir that 
later goes on concert tours, gets the church out of 
debt, and then goes on his way to another parish 
which needs his mixture of spiritual leadership 


SSS ¢ = and understanding of human foibles. Risé Stevens, 
aS an opera singer who had gone to school with 
Bing in St. Louis, appears in a scene from Carmen, 
—=——S — + (Para.) 

as the WE'VE COME A LONG, LONG WAY. This 
splendid account of the progress of the Negro in 
i h t te it h ! this country was filmed as a memorial to Lester 
mig ty Ss a 1 onors. Collins, young Negro aviator who lost his life in 
= combat. The tlm radiates a sense of gratitude for 
¥ opportunities for advancement, a sense of love and 
loyalty to America, and a dignified but glowing 
sense of pride in the great strides made by the Ne 
gro race in the seventy-five years since its emanci 
pation. The film ts highly entertaining as well as 
informative, the vivid contrast with the probable 
fate of the Negro if Hitler were to dominate 
America, being but one of its many dramatic high 
lights. There is the same gift for tender narrative 
which the Negro displays in song, lending the tlm 
an artistry not often found in factual pictures. 
This is enhanced by the effective commentary ot 
Elder Michaux, pastor of the Radio Church of 
God. But the film’s most outstanding quality is its 
emphasis on continued progress. (Negro Marches 

On, Inc.) 


Good 
DETECTIVE KITTY O’DAY. To that fast- 
growing group of amateur sleuths whose adven- 


tures provide pleasant entertainment tor movie-go 
ers, is now added a new character—amusing and 
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Here’s America’s favorite enter- likable Jean Parker. Jean is a stenographer who 
tainer ina leal adventure you tinds her boss murdered (the police call it suicide) 
won't want to miss! and sets out to trap the killer with the same dog 
gedness she uses to find a misfiled memorandum 

ROY ROGERS * 
King of the Cowboys HITLER GANG, THE. This is in many ways an 
and extraordinary film. The story of Hitler's rise to 
Smartest power has been told before in assembled news 
TRIGGER Horse in the reels, yet time and again you found yourself doubt 
Movies ing the actual record because it didn’t seem possi 
in ble that things could have happened as they did. 


This tilm, instead of sticking to the documentary 
method, has used the techniques of fiction and 
biography. Through a well told story, little by 
little the whole monstrous truth is exposed unti! 
you are convinced that a few criminally insane 
men could and did act as stooges for the German 
militarists in their return to power. The actors not 
only look remarkably like the characters they play, 
but have succeeded in projecting each leader's 
psychology. Robert Watson, as Hitler, is particu 
larly successful in suggesting paranoia, with tar 
less raving and ranting than we've heard over the 
air from Hitler's own lips. Perhaps that ts the 
secret of the film's power—it plays down the fabu 
lous characteristics of the German leaders and 


DALE EVANS 





George Cleveland NY: makes them recognizable, but no less terrifying as 

rg J ” 

Harry Shannon =— “Take it Easy mn sick humans. (Para.) 

Grant Withers “Lucky Me, Unlucky You | JAMBOREE. Radio favorites vie for laughs in this 

BOB NOLA "Song of the Rover"’ comedy, with music, which features Geerge Byron 
and the “"D as an enterprising band manager. To win a radio 

SONS OF THE In The Old contract from a sponsor interested in reaching 

Town Hall 


rural folk, Byron turns his group into victory farm 
workers, so that their get-up will appear authentic 
They fool the sponsor, but cannot appear for re 


PIONEERS 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films 


hearsals when their farm boss (Ruth Terry) ob- 
jects to their desertion at harvest time. (Republic) 


LUMBERJACK. Hopalong (William Boyd) and 
his pals, Andy Clyde and Jimmy Rogers, protect 
the property interests of a young bride, who becomes 
a widow a moment after the wedding ceremony 
when crooked landgrabbers shoot the bridegroom. 
Lumberjacking and magnificent scenery add inter- 
est to this fast moving Western. (U.A.) 


OUTLAWS OF SANTA FE. This is an interest- 
ing story of an outlaw (Don ‘“'Red’’ Barry) who 
learns that his father was really a U. S. marshal 
killed in line of duty, instead of the notorious ban- 
dit he had supposed him to be. Barry reforms and 
works to win public respect. Pert Twinkle Watts 
and veteran Wally Vernon add pleasant comedy. 
(Rep. ) 


PIN-UP GIRL. This amusing concoction has Betty 
Grable portraying a Government clerk with aspira- 
tions to the film's title. Being well supplied with 
the attributes of pin-up popularity, Betty finds, 
after she meets a Guadalcanal hero (John Har- 
vey), that too many suitors are a liability. The 
film's attractive settings, especially those in which 
Charlie Spivak and his band entertain, Betty's 
costumes, and Harvey's engaging modesty, are a 
few of the fresh notes which make the familiar 
musical comedy plot sparkle more than most. Joe 
E. Brown and Martha Raye have minor comedy 
roles. (20th C-Fox) 


SHOW BUSINESS. Eddie Cantor's comedy, sing- 
ing, and dancing talents are given free play in this 
musical which traces an act through burlesque 
and vaudeville to top musical comedy billing. 
Cantor, a shy amateur, is befriended by George 
Murphy, who takes him into his act. Later the 
partners are joined by Constance Moore and Joan 
Davis. When war breaks up the act in 1918, Miss 
Moore and Murphy, who have married in the 
meantime, are estranged through the plotting of 
Nancy Kelly, a former showgirl. But Cantor re- 
pays his friend's kindness by bringing the couple 
together again for a happy ending. The old songs 
and routines are very entertaining, and Eddie Can 
tor seems happier reliving his early successes than 
in some of his more recent réles. (RKO) 


UP IN MABEL’S ROOM. The well known farce 
about the bridegroom (Dennis O'Keefe) who 
makes frantic attempts to steal a bit of feminine 
finery he had given another girl before his mar- 
riage, has been made into a comedy which pro 
vokes hearty laughter. Mischa Auer, as the bun- 
gling friend whom O'Keefe commissions to recover 
the garment, climbs in and out of windows in ac- 
cepted farcical style. The cast, expertly chosen 
(Marjorie Reynolds, Gail Patrick, Charlotte 
Greenwood) play their rdéles to the hilt. (U. A.) 


YELLOW CANARY, THE. This is an exciting 
spy yarn, though the yellow canary has little to do 
with it except as a symbol the Nazis send to 
renegade nationals who have shown sympathy for 
Hitler. Early in the film an English girl of promi- 
nent family (Anna Neagle) receives one, and 
from then on it is your guess whether or not she 
has earned it. Richard Greene, after a long ab- 
sence in the British Army, is back in the rdle ot 
an ofhcer in British Intelligence. The plot deals 
with a German attempt to duplicate the 1917 ex- 
plosion which took place in the harbor of Halifax 
when a boat loaded with TNT struck a ship and 
blew up, resulting in twenty thousand casualties, 
(RKO) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE-—- 


Excellent 


WE'VE COME A LONG, LONG WAY 


Good 


GOING MY WAY 
JAMBOREE 
LUMBERJACK 
OUTLAWS OF SANTA FE 
PIN-UP GIRI 


, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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FLOWERS that FLY 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


Paradoxically, the little butterfly called the 
Wanderer wanders least of all. It may spend 
its entire life within a few rods of the bush 
on which it was born. 

This little coppery butterfly with dark 
splotches on its wings emerges from a stubby 
chrysalis which looks like the head of a 
miniature monkey. The larva which produces 
this chrysalis is one of the few butterfly cater- 
pillars known that is a meat eater. It dines 
on woolly aphides which cluster in white 
masses on alder twigs. It also has the curious 
habit, unique among butterfly larvae, of let- 
ting itself down from time to time and hang- 
ing in mid-air from a silken thread. It has 
been suggested that this is done to escape 
ants which sometimes guard the aphides in 
order to lick up. the sweet honeydew they 
give off. Aphides have been called, for this 
reason, the “milk cows” of the ants. 

The caterpillars of the little hairstreaks, 
instead of being attacked by the ants, are 
protected by them, like aphides. The reason 
is that they, too, give off from glands a secre- 
tion of which the ants are particularly fond. 
In choosing a plant on which to lay her eggs, 
a female hairstreak appears to search for one 
frequented by the ants which will guard her 
offspring. 

On any summer day, you can observe one 
curious event in the life of the butterfly. You 
will see two or more of these wingéd crea- 
tures suddenly swirl upward as though caught 
in the grip of a whirlwind. What you are 
observing is a butterfly battle. The males 
fight. But it is a curious, relatively harmless 
form of combat, largely a game of bluff. Lit- 
tle damage is done. Sometimes the butterflies 
dart at each other, stop, hover on fluttering 
wings, separate, alight, rest, and then begin 
all over again, The performance suggests the 
rounds of a boxing contest. 

One August day, in the Dune Country of 
northern Indiana, a Mourning Cloak butter- 
fly darted out of the woods and headed di- 
rectly for my face. It stopped a few inches 
away, its wings making a sound like the flut- 
tering of a paper fan. It did this repeatedly, 
evidently taking exception to my presence in 
the territory it had selected beside the wood- 
land path. 

Another time, I saw a Tiger Swallowtail 
pursue a chipping sparrow until the bird 
alighted on a telephone wire. In fact, by one 
line of reasoning, you can prove that a Mon- 
arch butterfly is fiercer than a hawk. A hawk 
is chased by a kingbird; and once a kingbird 
was seen avoiding the dash of a humming- 
bird; and a Monarch has*been observed chas- 
ing a hummingbird—which proves a Mon- 
arch is fiercer than a hawk! 

There are, in North America, between six 
and seven hundred species of butterflies, and 
between eight and nine thousand species of 
moths. Yet it is the butterflies which at- 
tract the most attention. They are creatures 
of the day, the sunshine, and the flowers. 

The blooms they haunt are of many kinds. 
They uncoil their sucking tubes and thrust 
them into any flower that promises sweets. 
But some bushes and plants are especial fa- 
vorites. Orange milkweed attracts so many 
of these nectar drinkers that its common name 
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Lorr Laboratories + Paterson, N. J 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


DURA-GLOSS NAIL POLISH 


Dura-Coat Polish Remover Cuticle Lotion 









The gay headpiece 


8-521—-Lemon Yellow 


you've wished for—in 8-522——Cherry Red 
a generous size to tie 8-523—Coffee Brown 
softly under your chin. $1.00 each 


Sprinkled all over with interesting Girl Scout 
motifs printed in bright colors, it’s all of 29” 
square—and fringed! In basket weave rayon, with 
linen finish, and washable. Choose it in a lemon 
yellow, cherry red or coffee brown background— 
all three are luscious! 


GIRL SCOUTS ~—National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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is butterfly weed. Similarly, the buddleia is 
usually referred to as the butterfly bush. An- 
other refreshment stand for these thirsty in- 
sects is the buttonball bush, with its global 
blooms. Near such favorite haunts you can 
always find butterflies. 

A simple way of increasing the number of 
these colorful visitors in your neighborhood 
is to plant a butterfly garden. Phlox, asters, 
lilac, red clover, all attract butterflies. Set out 
chumps of orange milkweed, buttonball bushes, 
and buddleia near your home and you will 
have butterflies in abundance throughout the 
summer season. Such a garden will provide 
you with an array of blossoms—purple and 
orange and white. In addition, it will also 
provide you with the graceful forms and the 
vivid colors of flowers that fly. 


YOU and your CROWD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


1—-Do you like people? Yes No 


2—Are you an honestly in- 


terested listener? Yes No 
3—Are you witty and amus- 

ing ? Yes........ No 
i—Are you careful about 

your appearance — your 

hair-do, make-up, and 

clothes 7 Yes No 
5—Have you any hobbies, 

or special interests ? Yes No 


6—Are you generous at 
parties about including 
the shy ones and the 
newcomers in the fun? Yes No 
Are you a good dancer? Yes No 
8—Are you good at games, 

or at least one sport? = Yes... No 
9—Do you play a musical 

instrument or sing—at 

least a little? Yes No 
10—Are you a good sport 

about both losing and 

winning ? Yes......... No 
11—Are you co-operative 

with other people's 

plans ? Yes No 
12—Do you resolutely refuse 

to indulge in super-sen- 


sitiveness ? Yes No 
13—Do other girls like you? Yes No 
14—Do boys like you? Yes No 


15—Do you usually know 

the correct thing to do 

and say? Yes... No 
16—Do you give in graceful- 

ly if your plans are 

over-ruled ? Yes No 
17—Do you get along with 

your crowd with a mini- 

mum of arguments and 

misunderstandings / Yes. No 
18—Do you try to forget 

yourself and put others 


at ease? Yes No 
19—Do you give others a 
share of the credit? Yes No 


20—Can you tell the truth 
fearlessly when it affects 
yourself, yet refrain from 
volunteering those so- 
called home _ truths” 
which wound another? Yes No 
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CHANCE of 2 LIFETIME 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

How are you? I guess you think I never 
write about anything but the dog, but guess 
what? We had a letter from the MacAlisters, 
\ia air mail, and they are not coming back. 
They are going to live in Mexico. And they 
said would I like to have Gloria to keep? 
And if so they would like to give her to me, 
as they have to live in a hotel. And if I don't 
want her, they said they would sell her to Mr. 
Peterson who wants to buy her. 

But I do want her, more than life. So I 
begged Father on my knees to let me keep her. 
Father said no. He said she is a nuisance and 
chases the hens. (It is true that she does 
chase them a little, just for fun, but she never 
does them any harm. And they are so fat a 
little exercise wouldn't hurt them that I can 
see.) But I told him I would break her of 
the habit, and I will. I have broken her of 
chewing up shoes. She never even looks at 
a shoe now. 

Wouldn't you think Father would be glad 
for us to get a hundred dollar dog free? 
Tommy is dying to keep her, too, and he told 
Father he would gladly collect meat scraps 
from the butcher's for her, once a week. But 
Father said, “Ruination, there are not any 
dog scraps! They sell them to the people to 
eat. If she wasn’t a female, I might consider 
it. But we have got Topper anyhow. We 
don’t need another dog.” 

Do you think father will go to heaven? 
Because the Bible says to be kind to animals, 
whether they are male or female, doesn’t it? 

Your sister in despare, 


r. Dp. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Thanks a million for sending me the roses. 
They make me feel old and glammerous, like 
a movie star. And Soupbone sent me some 
snapdragons. And my class at school sent me 
red carnations. And my Sunday school teach- 
er brought me a pot of hyacinths. So you see 
I have plenty of flowers. 

I guess Mother wrote you how I came to 
be in the hospital. I was riding to town on 
my bike, because we are so low on gas, and 
Gloria was trying to follow me. I was look- 
ing back at her and yelling to her to go back 
because she is not supposed to go on the high- 
way—and I rode right into a ditch. But it 
was really not Gloria’s fault, on account of I 
got too far over by not looking where I was 
going. 

Well, I never fell so hard off of anything. 
It busted my right kneecap and bruised me 
all over, and I had to have five stitches in my 
head, and I was unconsius four hours. 
There was a big, sharp stone where my head 
hit the ground, the doctor said. But now I 
feel okay. My head hurts some, but not too 
had. My hair is shaved off on one side, so I 
look horible, but when it grows out it will 
hide the scar. Isn't that lucky? 

Today is the day Mr. Peterson is coming to 
gct Gloria. So when I get home tomorrow 
she will be gone. That is the saddest thing 
that has ever happened to me, because next 
to the family I love Gloria. Father is a good 
man in all other ways. He comes to see me 












Are You 
in the Know? 








in writing your soldier, do you — 
[] Rave about your dates 
(J Tell him your troubles 
oO “Talk” to him as you always did 





Don’t be a tear jerk...or killjoy! “Talk” 
to him gaily...give with the latest gag. Let 
your heart have a word, about the talks, 
walks, dances you shared. You'll be glad 
you didn’t break those dates, when your 
calendar said “stay home.’ You didn’t— 
for you'd learned Kotex isn’t like other 
napkins...doesn’t just “feel soft” at first 





What is she doing ? 
() Playing with dolls 


(1) Studying Fashion Design touch. That Kotex is more comfortable be- 
(_] Learning puppetry cause it stays soft while wearing. 






















Got a knack with the needle? Good style 
sense? Fashion design offers a rosy future! 
Meanwhile, join Home Ec and Art classes. 
And as shown here, practice fashion design 
with miniature models. Fashion, you know, 
inspired the flat, pressed ends of Kotex. 
This is a patented Kotex feature —ends that 
don’t show because they’re not stubby. You 
can wear the clingingest creation with nary 
a telltale line! 





Should you try this if you are— 
() Shy 
[] On the prowl 
[] A five by five 





Each answer is right, and here’s why. Any 
active sport unshells the timid soul 

pares down excess poundage. And for date 
bait, it’s wizard! So, play up—even on 
“trying days’’. With Kotex sanitary napkins 
you can say goodbye to little nagging wor- 
ries. For Kotex has no wrong side to cause 
accidents. And the special Kotex safety 
center gives you worry-proof protection. 


Know your napkins — 


More women use KOTEX™ 
than all other sanitary napkins 


STOP GUESSING! If vou're teen age, you'll want the free booklet 
“As One Girl to Another.”’ Learn do’s and don'ts for difficult days 
the lowdown on grooming, sports, social contacts, 


Address: P. O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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City mi Mate *T.M. Pex U. 8. Pet. Of 











BIKE-OLOGY 
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VOLENDAM, HOLLAND - i7 Formency 
WAS THE CUSTOM IN THIS QUAINT DUTCH 
TOWN, AFTER A WEDDING CEREMONY, 
FOR THE BRIDE'S FATHER TO PRESENT 
THE GROOM WITH A BRAND-NEW BICYCLE 
AS A TOKEN OF HIS APPRECIATION 



















* TRADE MARK OF BEN 


108.92 MILES AN HOUR- on 
MAY 17,1941, ALFRED LETOURNEUR 
RIDING BEHIND A FAST AUTOMOBILE, 
COVERED A MILE IN A FRACTION 
OVER 33 SECONDS, AN AVERAGE 
SPEED OF 108.92 MILES PER 
HOUR. A SPECIALLY - CONSTRUCTED 
WIND -BREAKING SHIELO HELPED 
LETOURNEUR IN TURNING IN HIS 
BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
6-DAY BIKE RACE was HELO IN 
THE OLD MADISON SQUARE GARDEN IN 
NEW YORK CITY IN 1891. THE INTREPID 
ANKLERS OF THOSE DAYS DID THEIR 
RACING ATOP WOBBLY HIGH WHEEL 
BIKES, WHICH WAS SOMETHING OF A 
CYCLING FEAT IN ITSELF 
























MORE ABOUT THE 


According to Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the two year recruit- 
ment quota (July |, 1943—June 30, 
1945) for the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps program is 125,000 new stu- 
dent Of this figure 65,000 


was set as the quota for the first fiscal 


nurses. 


year. 

The President's 1945 budget mes- 
sage to Congress included a recom- 
mendation of appropriations for the 
1944-1945 Cadet 
At the time the appropriation 


Nurse Corps pro- 
gram. 
for the third fiscal quarter of the year 
1943-1944 


agreed that “there is a moral obliga- 


was considered, it was 


U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS 


tion on the Congress to implement 
the act fully, especially since the pro- 
gram has been started."" This refers 
to the Bolton Act, under which the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was estab- 
lished. 


“It is important that every young 


girl be informed of the continuing 
need for new student nurses, and the 
benefits of the U. S. Cadet Nurse 


Corps,”’ says Miss Lucile Petry, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Nurse Education 
which administers the Corps under 
the Public Health Service. ‘“‘Quali- 
fied high school graduates are urged 
to apply for membership.” 
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daily and brings me ice cream and other 
things. He just doesn’t like dogs very much, 
especially female ones. 
Your loving sister, 
P. D. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I got home today—and guess what? You 
would never believe it. It is a miracule. When 
I got here, Father carried me upstairs to my 
room, and Mother and Aunt Susan had it all 
fixed up with new curtains and flowers. So 
then Father came back in a little while and 
said a lady was waiting to see me. I thought 
it was our pastor's wife, because she said she 
was coming. I said okay, and Mother put on 
my new pink silk bed jacket with lace on it, 
which Cousin Emmie gave me. It makes me 
look simply gorgious, except for my various 
bandages. 

When I was ready, Father went downstairs 
to get the visitor—and guess who it was? 
Gloria! She walked over to my bed and laid 
her head against my cheek. I cried and she 
licked my face very gently. 

I said, “Oh, Father, is she going to stay?” 
And he beamed and patted my hand and said 
yes, but that he had had a hard time getting 
Mr. Peterson to let us keep her. He said, 
“That fellow looked like he was determined 
to get our dog.” 

Father is wonderful, isn’t he? 
thought I was going to die, or else he would 
never have changed his mind about her like 
that. 

You will addore Gloria when you see her. 
And just think, sometime she will have dar- 
ling little puppies. But if she does, I guess 
Father will have a convulshun, don’t you 
think so? Because that is what he has got 
against females, I am sure. 


I guess he 


Your loving sister, 


rs &. 


DARK HOLLOW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


father French. The name must be 
Rideau. 

“Hm!” Uncle Simm snorted. “Well, I was 
tellin’ about the judge, and those back rooms 
He was a fire-and-brimstone Abolitionist, and 
this house, bein’ less than fifty miles from 
the Canadian border, made a fine station for 
that thing—what did they call it?” 

“The Underground Railroad!"’ I cried, and 


saw Dr. Meadows’s fingers tighten on his 


was 


glass. 
“That's it,” my uncle said, “the Under 
ground Railroad. I reckon you know the 


slaves had places all the way up North from 
the Mason and Dixon line, where they could 
stop and be fed. The poor critters would rest 
up in the judge’s servants’ quarters overnight, 
then get fresh supplies and be off to Canada. 
Nobody to this day knows how it was man 
aged so slick. Some said there was a hidden 
passage down to the lake. A tunnel it was, 
maybe.” 
"Wheu! 
Please go on.” 
“They had boats hidden somewhere along 
the lake that’s certain. They'd go 
aboard in the night, row or sail up to the 
line, and so to safety."’ Uncle Simm rolled a 
malicious eye in Elly’s direction. ‘Some of 


Terence whistled. ‘Sorry, sir. 


shore, 
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em died here, too, and they do say,” his voice 
sank to a blood-curdling whisper, “they do 
ay you can still hear the moans of the 
lyin’. My land o' Goshen, what's that?” 

For at that instant, as we sat there spell- 
bound, we heard from the cellar underneath 
our feet the clank of iron, followed by a 
crash and a shrill, hair-raising scream of 
terror! 

“The ghosts!” I gasped, but Uncle Simm 
vaved me to keep quiet. 

‘It’s that Minnie,” he snapped. “Broke a 
bottle of dandelion wine, fallin’ over some- 
thin’, I'll warrant. Better go see, Terry.” But 
Terence and Dr. Meadows were already hurry- 
ng to the cellar stairs. 

We others waited, exchanging rather shaky 
smiles through the tense moment until they 
reappeared supporting Minnie between them. 
The girl's long, sallow face was greenish 
white, her eyes dull and staring. 

Elly jumped up, all solicitude. “Sit right 
lown here, Minnie,” she urged, “and drink 
this water. Then tell us about what hap- 
pened.” 

Minnie waved the glass aside weakly. 
“No,” she muttered very low, ‘I won't tell. 
| dassn't.” 

“Dassn't tell what?” Uncle Simm roared, 
fairly quivering with exasperation. ‘Good- 
ness’ sake, girl, explain yourself.” 

“She means she’s afraid to tell us what 
happened,” Terence said, and Minnie, casting 
him a glance of gratitude, began to cry. 

‘Shucks,” Uncle Simm exploded, ‘‘she's all 
of a flummox. Give her some aromatic am- 
mony and put her to bed, Elly.” 

“Come, Minnie.” Elly took the girl's thin 
arm persuasively and led her up the stairs. 

“Well, I swan!’ Uncle Simm snorted. “I'm 
goin’ to bed, too, and I won't get up again 
till I feel like it. Rob, help me back to my 
room. And, Martha, if the Hopkins tribe 
drops in this afternoon or to-morrow, tell 
Helga I'll see her. But tell Claude and the 
little girls I've got hydryphoby, or somethin’. 
Don't you let them come near me!" 

“He's safe, if I know Claude,’ Terence 
murmured, following me out to the glass- 
enclosed side porch. “Claude tried reading 
some of his poems to your uncle once—and 
got his feelings hurt. Look, Martha’’—we 
had agreed on first names on our walk back 
from the Hollow—-"‘there’s the outside en- 
trance to the cellar, Want to go down and 
explore a bit?” 

“Try and stop me,” I said. 

The wide, iron-hinged door was locked, 
but Terence brought the key from its hook 
on the pantry wall. Cold, mould-scented air 
rushed out to meet us as the door opened. 
The first low-arched room was used for the 
storage of firewood and vegetables; the next, 
Terence told me, was the wine cellar. He 
had brought his flash light, and I could see 
rows of bottle-laden shelves, dimmed by dust 
and cobwebs. The sharp fragrance of spilled 
wine lingered there, and a dark patch on the 
hard-packed earthen floor was still wet and 
slippery. 

“That's where Minnie dropped the bottle,” 
Terence said, pushing a bit of broken glass 
on the floor with the toe of his shoe, “but 
this piece of the neck with the cork still in 
it, is the only piece I could find. I tried to 
get Minnie to tell Doc and me where the rest 
of the bottle was, but she only carried on 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Hearing his own voice helps him to master foreign 
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BUTCH AND ELLY 


CoNWay SPRINGS, KANSAS: I have just fin- 
ished reading Simply Devastating in the 
April AMERICAN GIRL and I enjoyed it a lot. 
Please try to get more stories about Batch 
and Elly. I like the pictures drawn for that 
story by William G. Fix the best of any I've 
seen yet in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I enjoyed the poem, Spectacle Glamour, in 
A Penny for Your Thoughts as I wear glasses 
myself. 

Mary Ann Hunt 


BETTY PECKHAM’S ARTICLES 


HERSHEY, NEBRASKA: I can’t express my ap- 
preciation for the article, Séy Hostesses Up- 
to-Date, in the April simply 
wonderful. I've thought of being a Sky 
Hostess and now I'm practically sure of it. 

The article on Cadet Nurses was also very 
good. Please print more articles like these 
two; I really like them. 


issue. It is 


Eleanor Johnson 
INDIAN MOUND FARM 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA: I have just started 
to take THE AMERICAN GiRL and I love to 
read it. I enjoy articles about famous women, 
and also the stories about Indian Mound Farm 
and Pamelia and Pawnee Sam. I'm eleven 
years old and go to St. John’s School. 

I love skating and sliding as a winter sport, 
and swimming and tennis as summer sports. 
I am a Girl Scout and have my second class 
badge. 

Marjorie Mud ge 


A FAVORITE CHARACTER 


Coin, Iowa: THE AMERICAN GIRL is the 
best magazine a girl ever had. The article, 
Nou You Can Be a Nurse, in the March 
issue, was wonderful. I hope to be a nurse 
when I graduate. I am sixteen years old and 
a Junior in High School. 

Our Girl Scout troop isn't very large, but 
it's a swell troop. I am the oldest member. 

I thought the serial, Meet the Malones, 
was simply super. I like Dilsey best of all 
the characters, because she always comes out 
all right even if she does get into things and 
makes so many mistakes. I enjoyed the poem 
about “specs” very much, too. I wear them 
and don’t think they are so bad. 

[ also enjoy the stories about Claire Jameson 


and her team of Siberian huskies. She has so 
many exciting adventures. 


Alice Hill 
FAMOUS WOMEN 


No Appress: I am a Girl Scout and I expect 
to become a second class Scout soon. I like 
THE AMERICAN GIRL because of the many 
helpful articles and interesting stories. I en- 
joy the stories about Pamelia, and hope we 
may many more. Mania-Head-in-the- 
Clouds was swell, too; please have some more 
exciting about the Polish Under- 
ground. 

The article about Madame Curie was very 
good, as was the still better one about Bessie 
Beatty. 


have 


stories 


Rose Marie Fistrovich 
BESSIE BEATTY 


East ORANGE, NEw Jersey: I have just 
started to take THE AMERICAN GirL. I am 
enjoying it very, very much. My favorite de- 
partment is A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
It always is interesting to hear from the girls 
who are taking this wonderful magazine. 

I am reading the March number, and I am 
enjoying the article on Bessie Beatty. She 
certainly has done quite a bit of work. 


Marjory E. Croel 
MUCHAS GRACIAS, NOEMI! 


SAN GERMAN, PueErTO Rico: In our faraway 
town, our Girl Scout troop also enjoys reading 
THE AMERICAN GiRL. We think it is the 
best magazine published for girls, and it has 
become a very popular gift among us girls. 
We cannot tell you which article is our fa- 
vorite, for we like every one of them and read 
all with great interest. 

Many of our activities and campaigns have 
been inspired by THE AMERICAN Gir. I 
think it should be encouraging to you to know 
that so many girls from different countries, 
and speaking different languages, enjoy your 
magazine so much and profit so much by its 
reading. Adios! 

Noemi Rodriquez 


SCHOOL AT CORREGIDOR 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: I have subscribed 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL for two years, and I 
like the stories very well. I specially enjoy 
good adventure stories and stories written 


about the Far East for I lived in the Philip- 
pines for a year-and-a-half just before the war. 
It was an extremely beautiful and exciting 
place. 

We are a Regular Army family. My older 
brothers and sister have lived in Europe, and 
I'm sorry I never got there before the war. 

I go to Tatnall School, a small private 
school for girls here. I am thirteen and in the 
seventh grade. I've been to eight different 
schools and I like this one second best. I 
liked the post school at Corregidor better 
than any other. 

Mary Glassburn 


THE REASON 


Waposoro, Maine: I think THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL is the best magazine ever published 
for girls, because it has a combination of 
stories and articles. There are articles about 
great painters, and famous men and women, 
good stories about girls like ourselves with 
their troubles and joys, jokes, and a page 
where a girl may write about herself. 

I hope that this magazine will continue for 
many generations to come. If I ever have any 
girls, I want them to grow up reading good 
books and literature. The first magazine I 
would ever subscribe to, for any girl of my 
own, would be THE AMERICAN GiRL. And I 
think any girl who reads our magazine will 
agree with me. 

My hobbies are reading, playing basketball, 
soccer ball, and baseball. 

Betty McClure 


READ YOU AND YOUR CROWD, ALICE 


CRANSTON, RHODF ISLAND: My mother gave 
me a subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
my birthday, and I think it's just marvelous 
I agree with Marilyn and Dolores, who wrote 
they wished we might have an article in ou: 
book on how to be popular. 

I am going to be a Girl Scout very soon. | 
visited the troop I am to be in last week, and 
I think Girl Scouts are wonderful. Every 
time we have drawing in school, and_ the 
teacher says for us to draw something color- 
ful, I draw a Girl Scout. 
them. 

I am twelve years old and a pupil at the 
Daniel D. Waterman School. I am proud that 
THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine is published 
by the Girl Scouts. 


I just love to draw 


Alice E, Anderson 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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DON'T FORGET THE ARTICLES 
WARRENSBURG, Missouri: I want to write 
and tell you how much I enjoy every page of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL—not just the jokes and 
the stories about Bobo, Meer the Malenes, and 
Molly to the Rescue, but also the very inter- 
esting and helpful articles that you print for 
us, such as A Voice in Your Home, Lou 
Henry Hoover, and the articles on aviation 
and nursing. 

You see, I am only thirteen—and when I 
hadn't anything to do, I read those articles 
and found that they are just as entertaining as 
the thrilling stories you are always sure to 
find in our magazine. So I wish to tell all 
loyal readers of “the best magazine in the 
world’ that if they want to get the most out 
of their magazine, they must not forget to 
read the articles. They might overlook them 
in these busy days, but they are more than 
worth any girl’s reading. 

Maxalene Hursh 


BIG ENOUGH FOR FUN 

ALGOMA, WISCONSIN: I have enjoyed read- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL very much, especial- 
ly Meet the Malones. It was very good. I 
also enjoy Dilsey, Yes-we-can-Janie, Bobo, 
and Lucy Ellen. River of Flame was a good 
story. I wish I could have excitement like 
Angela had. We have excitement here, but it 
is entirely of a different kind. 

I am thirteen and in the eighth grade. I 
am a first class Scout of Troop One in Algoma. 
My hobbies are knitting, sewing, and writing. 
I also enjoy sports of most kinds. 

Our troop collects fats the first week of 
every month, and we donate the money we 
earn to the Red Cross. We are saving car- 
toons and jokes, also, to paste in scrapbooks 
to send to the hospitals. 

Algoma is a rather small city, but it isn't 
too small to have fun in. 

Lois Heidmann 


ANIMAL STORIES 
NATCHEZ, Mississippi: Announcing myself, 
I am thirteen and in the eighth grade. 

In Natchez, there is a Boy Scout troop but 
no Girl Scouts. It is very disappointing, isn't 
it? A number of girls here would like to or- 
ganize a troop, but we have no leader. 

Animal stories are my favorites and espe- 
cially those about horses and dogs. Meet the 
Malones, was wonderful and I wish we could 
have more of that kind. Blackout, starring 
Dilsey, was very entertaining. 


Ann Rippetoe 


FROM A WING SCOUT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA: I am fourteen years 
old and a first class Scout with thirty-six pro- 
ficiency badges. 1 take THE AMERICAN GIRI 
and enjoy it very much. 

I have just finished reading Now You Can 
Be a Nurse, in the March issue. I'm studying 
home nursing in school and hope to be a 
Nurse’s Aide after my training. My favorite 
page is A Penny for Your Thoughts, because 
I like to know what the Girl Scouts in the 
rest of the country are doing. 

I was capped as a Senior Service Scout two 
weeks ago, and J joined the Wing Scouts. 
Our leader, a sergeant in the Civil Air Patrol, 
took us out to the airfield, where we went into 
the control tower and watched them bring the 
planes in. We also went into the machine 
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shop and the dope room where they paint the 
cub planes. 

Our latest project is the building of an air- 
plane engine. We have also studied the dif- 
ferent check points on a map. 


Julia Jone 


GUESS WHY! 

Lime SprRINGS, Iowa: I am sixteen and a 
member of the Junior class in Lime Springs 
High. My sister and I have taken our maga 
zine for three years and we think it's swell 

Meet the Malones was the best story | 
think that I shall ever read. 

I especially like the fine articles. The ones 
about aviation are grand 
ing to ee because that is the field in which I 


and very interest 


am planning my career. 

Bushy, Lofty, and Dilsey are my favorite 
characters. My sister thinks I am a lot like 
Dilsey. Guess why! 

Lorna Robert 


NICKNAMES 
SUMMIT, New JERSEY 
tell you what a swell magazine THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL is. The article about Eve Curic 
was very interesting, and the article on Girl 
Scouts and Guides All Over the World made 
me feel awfully proud to think that the Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides are really helping to 
win the war. 

The story, Mania-Head-in-the-Clouds, was 
great. Could we, please, have some more war 
stories by Antoni Groncwicz ? 

My last name being Baldwin, I’ve had the 
nickname “Baldy” for years. At camp they 


I feel I must write to 


Cut strips of paper %” wide and 6” long. Roll ona 
round toothpick, first covering inside ms 

paste so paper will stick tightly as it is rolled. Re- 
move toothpick, leaving a hole for stringing. Dec- 
orate with Crayola Wax Crayons, then coat with 
clear varnish. “Rub ends of paper beads on fine 
sandpa yer to give a clean, even end. String with 
linen thread or dental floss, tying a knot in the 
string between each bead or inserting a tiny glass 
bead or two between the paper beads, 


FREE Booklet “How to Draw, Stencil, Decorate 
with Crayola Wax Crayon.’ 
easily make attractive articles at home. Send today! 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gore directions. Cut on dotted line. 
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paper with 


Shows how you can 


even called me “Hairless.” 
teacher called me Baldy, too. 
Can we, please, have an article about social 


work / 


My sixth grade 


Carolyn Baldwin 


BEST IN THE WORLD 

BAYONNE, New Jersey: I am eleven years 
old, going on twelve, and I'm in the sixth 
grade at the M. J. Donohoe School, I am a 
Girl Scout in Red Rose Troop 3, and I am 
the secretary of Patrol 3. My hobbies are 
chemistry, stamp collecting, map making, and 
reading. I'm writing to tell you how much I 
like THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I think the best story in any magazine, or 
any book in the world, is Meet the Malones. 
My favorite characters are the Malones, Bobo, 
Midge, and Mr. Chips. 

I wish I could have a horse like Mr. Chips. 
This year I am going to camp, so maybe | 
can ride horses there. (That is, if I live 
through the first ride. ) 


Doris Weil 


AN ONLY CHILD 
STERLING, CoLorapo: After. taking THe 
AMERICAN GikL for four years, I'm finally 
writing this letter to tell you how swell I 
think our magazine is. 

I am fifteen years old, a sophomore in high 
school, and one of those unfortunate beings 
who are “only children.” My cocker spaniel, 
Duke, does his best to be a brother and sister 
to me, though. I guess some of you know 
how it is. 

Joan Newman 
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worse than ever—moaning and crying—and his get-away. But as for his hanging around, 
wouldn't say a word. The bottle couldn't fly I'll bring Major over to-night. He'll settle 
away, you know—somebody must have made __ Rideau’s hash.” 

off with it.”’ “Who's Major?” I demanded. 

Only a few hours earlier Larsen had said, “My police dog—you'll like him. Ow!” 
“I don’t like the way oJd Reader's actin’, Terence executed a wild dance step. “Wow!” 
hangin’ around this place.” he shrieked, “I walked right into a mama 

‘Maybe her father was hiding down here,” — spider's web, and all the babies are sliding 
I hazarded, “waiting to talk to Minnie. May- down my back.” 
be he scared her so she dropped the bottle. “Spiders and I,” I said firmly, ‘don't mix. 


From what I hear of him, he'd be just the I'm going upstairs." And go I did, thinking 

one to make off with a bottle of homemade — that Minnie’s affairs might well be left to 

wine.” other hands than mine—for the time being, 
“I thought of that,” said Terry slowly, anyway. 

flashing his light along the walls, “but how 


did he get away? Doc and I ran down the UT Fate, it seems, thought otherwise. For 
cellar stairs right after Minnie screamed, you the next morning Minnie was gone, and I 
remember. He couldn't have come up that was the first to whom this strange news was 
way. We went over the whole cellar, and told. 
there was no one here and no broken bottle, I had come down early and, seeing no 
either. You saw for yourself the outside cel- signs of breakfast preparations in the dining 
lar door was locked. If Rideau—or anyone room, had stepped into the south parlor to 
else—was down here, how in thunder did he — wait for Elly. I had barely settled myself 
get away?” there in the big chair, with Pudge, Elly's 
I stared at Terry open-mouthed. My visit Maltese kitten, in my lap, when Larsen ap 
to the quiet country was certainly becoming peared at the door. 
exciting. “Minnie’s gone,” he said. “She left this 
“Just the same,” I said, “I’m betting it was note stuck onto the kitchen table with a 
Rideau. Larsen says he’s been hanging around darnin’ needle. “Look!” He handed me a 
here lately.” piece of cheap ruled paper. Crudely penciled 
"So?”’ Terence scowled. “Well, if it was badly spelled, the note was touching in its 
Rideau, we've still to figure out how he made betraval of the girl's heart: 
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"I got to leeve here, Please, Miss Elly, be 
careful, and tell Terrans be carefull, to. My 
father sais Terrans beter keep his nose out of 
what dont consurn him. Thanks for bein so 
good to me. 

“Minnie.” 

“My goodness,” I breathed, “she’s gone 
back to that beast!” 

“Looks so,” Larsen agreed. ‘Reader musta 
scared her into goin’ by threatenin’ Terence. 
The pore girl worships Terence in her dumb 
way. Not that he knows it. He’s only been 
kind to her.” 

“Poor girl,” I echoed. “But what will Elly 
do, with no one to help her out in the 
kitchen ? 

“I'm takin’ the truck over to Willsboro’ to 
fetch back Frieda Hansen to lay holt fer a 
while,” Larsen said, blushing 

“Good idea,” I approved. “T'll tell Elly.” 

My cousin came downstairs a few minutes 
later. “Why, where's Minnie?” I heard her 
say wonderingly, and I went in and gave her 
the girl's pathetic note. 

Elly’s reaction was not at all what I had 
expected. Her soft brown eyes flashed and 
her mouth set in a hard line. 

“She can't stay with that brute, Martha,” 
my cousin declared. “You and I will have to 
go over to Rideau’s shack and have a talk 
with him! 


(To he continued) 











000 Or welcoming a home-coming sailor 


Fighting men look forward to that home-world where friendliness 
and hospitality are summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. 
Be sure and get Coca-Cola for your icebox at home. From Atlanta 
to the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 
has become a global symbol of good will and of good living. 
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for him that his sinuous friends, gliding 
swiftly on their way by the seemingly effort- 
less friction of their scales, possessed. He 
learned what they liked to eat—those Indian 
rock pythons, king cobras of Malaya, Gaboon 
vipers of the African jungle, tiger snakes 
of Australia, and all the others in his care, 
and he kept them lustrous and contented on 
mice, frogs, gopher snakes, rabbits, and fat 
pigs. 


ECAUSE he had watched wild snakes 

soften their old skins in damp hollow 
logs before the delicate process of shedding, 
he helped his captives with moist burlap bags. 
He designed double cages for the poisonous 
ones, which could be cleaned with safety by 
the attendants, 

And never once, for a fraction of a second, 
did he underestimate the terrible danger of 
the venomous species. No one knew better 
than he the speed with which they could 
strike, the damage the poison could do to the 
human nervous system and blood stream. In 
spite of his life-long interest in snakes, he 
never felt that he had any unusual power over 
the deadly ones. He knew the huge numbers 
of people killed annually in India, in Brazil. 
He knew that in our own country there are 
occasional fatalities through carelessness, stu- 
pidity, or ignorance. He wanted every child 
and adult in the United States to have in his 
mind a clear picture of the shape, coloring, 
and markings of our four poisonous types— 
rattler, copperhead, cottonmouth moccasin, 
and the rare coral snake—to know their 
habits and their distribution and thus protect 
themselves from danger. His many books, his 
lectures, and his moving pictures made a fine 
start in that direction. 

His own collecting, handling, and extract- 
ing of venom had its definite and important 
purpose. He was collecting venom in order 
to help produce anti-venine, or a serum that 
would counteract the poison of snake bite 
and save the victim's life. Stimulated by the 
great pioneers in the field—Dr. Calmette of 
the Pasteur Institute of France, the Japanese 
scientist, Noguchi, and the Brazilian, Dr. 
Vital Brazil—he often ‘milked’ a hundred 
or more snakes in two hours. This ‘milking’ 
meant seizing the snake exceedingly close be 
hind the head and letting it sink its fangs into 
parchment stretched across a glass. From the 
hollow fangs of the viper group and the 
grooved fangs of the cobra family, the poison 
dropped to the bottom of the glass. 

The collecting trips that started, when Ray- 
mond Ditmars was a school boy, in the New 
York Central Park ended with annual visits 
to the American tropics. In time the jungles 
of Trinidad, Honduras, and Brazil became as 
familiar to him as the copperhead and rattler 
dens of the Hudson River and the Connecticut 
hills. Florida, too, with its eerie cypress 
swamps where the alligators bellowed at 
night, and every half submerged log had its 
snake, turtle, or frog, became a favorite hunt- 
ing ground. On his first trip to California, his 
interest was for once almost evenly divided 
hetween snakes and volcanoes. He wanted 
to study the extinct crater of Mount Lassen al- 
most as much as he wanted to discover a 











in a cool-as-lettuce yumper dress with the new 
cap sleeves wonderful for play, for duties, for ; 
| lazying on the porch. With buttons all down the 
back, it’s easy on, easy off—a blessing on torrid 
days. With the top one unbuttoned, it’s a pretty 
sunback. 


Light as foam in sea-green chambray——san- 
forized and sudsable. Sizes 12-20 8-195—$3.95 


GIRL SCOUTS~—National Equipment Service 


Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 








Get This New 
AVIATION BOOKLET 


aout S Cub = 





TIXNILOUSANDS have already 
l sent for it! An interesting, in- 
structive, 32-page booklet—* Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace.” 
Beautifully illustrated in full color, 
it covers light plane history, Piper 
Cub planes, the coming air age and 
how you can fly. Use this booklet 
to help you prepare for the coming 
air age. Also, take Junior Aviation 
subjects at school and study aero- 
nautics at home. Then when peace- 
time comes, see your Piper dealer 
and learn to fly! For booklet send 
10c to cover postage-handling to 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
AG64, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
lémm. SOUND FILM— “The Construc- 
tion of a Light Airplane.” For distribu 
tion points, write: Supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Extension Services, Penna, 
State College, State College, Penna. 


PIPER 44 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 




















Whi be y 
a hideout ? . 


7 
H ide eit! 
SEE HOW BLEMISHES | 
VANISH FROM SIGHT! 
Don't let a blotchy skin wreck 
your good looks. HIDE-IT 
safely veils pimples, unsightly 
birthmarks, small scars, etc. 
IDEAL FOR POWDER BASE 
Five HIDE-IT shades. Light, 
Medium, Rachelle, Brunette, 
Suntan. Large jar, $1 at Drug 
and Department Stores. 
Purse size at 10c counters. 
CLARK -MILLNER SALES CO. 
308 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


uk UL 


c dy 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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—100 for 60c 


NAME 
TAPES 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel. 


ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1), MN. Y. 


| its own curator. 


' tive animals. 
| on their travels, 
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black-red-and-white ringed coral king ey 

After ten years as Curator of Reptiles at the 
New York Zoological Park, he was appointed 
Curator of Mammals. Reptiles, mammals, 
and birds were the great divisions, each with 
Again Ditmars turned to his 
circus friends and their experience with cap- 
For three weeks he joined them 
watching them handle their | 


|elephants and their big cats, before he felt 
| ready to take on the responsibility of his new 
| position. 


1a 200, 


SS 


If he had any favorites in this new group | 
under his care, it was perhaps monkeys. Not! 


satished with the zoo’s fine collection of Old | 
and New World specimens, he usually kept 
several monkeys as pets in his Scarsdale home. 

It was in the back yard of this Scarsdale 
house, where he lived with his wife and two 
daughters, that he developed his moving pic- 
ture studio. People could not always come to 
Better than books and photographs 
were moving pictures of animals in action. 
In his own lectures, for instance, he could not | 
safely show his audience the fight to the death 
of a mongoose and a cobra, but on the screen | 
they could see it in all its swift dramatic fury; 
they could how the deadly snakes were 
“milked”: they could see reel after of 
animals in action, This work, which he called 
“The Living Book of Nature,” consisted of 
forty-two reels of animal life taken his 
own studio stage and in the animal cages of 
the Park. 

While he was still Curator of Reptiles, he 
published the first of a long list of books, 
Roosevelt, then President, with his 
enthusiastic interest all phases of wild 
animal life, encouraged young Ditmars to go 
on and do others. The Reptile Book was soon 
followed by Re} tiles of the World. Follow- | 
ing these came a series of his own adventures | 
and experiences. Children and 








see 


reel 


on 


The rc re 
in 


grown-ups 


read with pleasure his Thrills of a Natural-| 
ist’s Quest, Confessions of a Scientist, and 
Strange Animals I Have Known. They felt 


that they, had been in the jungles and 
had suddenly seen, with him, a leaf-green tree | 
boa disengage itself from a pattern of leaves 
and sunlight, had stood at his elbow, 
watching, as he skillfully operated on the eye ; 
of a blinded king cobra. There were other | 
books of his, written especially for children: ; 
The Book of Living Reptiles, The Book of | 
Insect Oddities, The Book of Prehistoric Ani- | 
and The Book of Zoography with its | 
account of the native lands of the zoo animals | 
and of some animals too rare and elusive for | 
capture 

In one of these books, Thrills of aN — 
ist’s Quest, published a number of years ago, | 
he listed the most exciting and spectacular 
animals he would like to acquire for the| 
Park. Heading his list are the giant pandas | 
of western China and the okapi of the Belgian 
When Dr. Ditmars died, the Park 
had not only one but two giant pandas, Panda 
and Pandee, gifts of the Chinese Government 


too, 


or 


mals, 


Congo 


and now famous from coast to coast, and also 
a fine roan okapi, suggesting a giraffe, a horse 
and a zebra all in one animal. There was a 
| white rhinoceros on that list, too, and a six- 
foot giant earthworm from Australia. These 
he never saw in the cages of his zoo 

Dr. Ditmars took pride, of course, in the 


rich and magnificent collection that made the 
New York Zoological Park the 


finest zoo in 
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Give yourself this 


EXTRA SANITARY 
PROTECTION! 


San-Nap-Pak is made with an exclu- 
sive pink “Layer of Protection,” to 
guard against accidents. How you'll 
appreciate that extra margin of safety 
when you’re away from home—espe- 
cially at the office! Try SAN-Nap-Pak 
on your difficult “first day” —and ex- 
perience the wonderful feeling of com- 
fort and security this napkin gives you! 


San-Nap-Pak Gives You All These 
4 Great Comforts—At No Extra Cost! 


1. SAN-NAP-Pak is cot- 
ton-faced for extra 
comfort—stays soft as 
you wear it! 
SAN-NAP-PAK has the 
pink “Layer of Pro- 
tection” that guards 
against embarrassing 
accidents! 
SAN-NAP-PAR’s new 
tapered design is in- 
visible under clothes— 
no tell-tale bulges! 
SAN-NAP-PAK stays 
fresh longer, makes 
frequent changes un- 
necessary ! 





vust say Sanapak™ 


MOVIE STAR PICTURES 


(ALL IN COLOR) 

54 2'/.x3" Cowboys and Cowgirls..30c 
25 5x7” Movie Stars 30c 
BOTH FOR 60c 
A splendid selection of popular stars. 

This offer good any time 


SCREEN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 80, 
2529 N, Richmond St., Chicago 








A Splendid Vacation Awaits! 
Spend Yours Camping—Stay Fit 


outfits rented for use on the Islands and shores 

Canoe. tent. cots. ax. grate. kitchen utensils ete, $35 
rirls—2 weeks. No extras. Send for bookiet ‘'G 

cnate- WALKER CO., Bolton Landing-On-Lake George, N. Y. 
choice specimens, 


RARE MINERALS  Sficni.c3°S5 


Sam Parker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 
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BE A REGISTERED GIRL 
SCOUT and help your 


country win the war! 
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Wedding Bells 


PREACHER: That 


The Prize-W inning Joke 


His Error 


the 


Jim: Yes, en- 
was no dollar and aon zagement’s off. She 
cents wedding. The Obstacle i t marry me. 
Wire: What do Jor: You don't 
you mean ? say! Didn't you tell 
PREACHER: He a j her about your rich 
hasn't a dollar and RN 7 LO. uncle ? 
she hasn't any sense. y he es Ne Jim: I sure did 
Sent by CHARLOTTE tis ( ON and now she’s my 
FE. Davis, Erwin, Ten- t aunt.—Sent in by 
nessee. es ~ 2 Doris BECK, Fort 
— t> Wayne, Indiana. 


Have a Heart! 


FATHER (from up- 
stairs): When is that 
knight in shining 
armor going home? 
It's getting late! 

DAUGHTER: Pa 
tience, Papa! The 
hour may be late, but 
the knight is young. niest joke, 

Sent by JEAN WAL- addre 
Lack, Troy Grove, Il givl u 


linots. 


would have 


FRED 
GEORGI 


Send THE 





GrorGE: I proposed to that girl and 
married 
been for something she said. 
What did she say? 

She said, “No!” 
Nancy Osporne, La Jolla, California. 


AMERICAN GIRI 
telling us your name, age. 
A book will be 


hose joke ts published in this i pace. 


Political 


her if it hadn't CANDIDATE: How 
did you like my speech 
: on the agricultural 

Sent by 


problem, last evening 
at the rally? 

FARMER: It wasn't 
bad, but a day's rain 


your jun- 
and would do a heap more 
good.— Sem by SuHir- 
LEY JENSEN, May- 
nard, Massachusetts. 


warded to ever) 








Res ponse 5 


“How did the Jones wedding go off?” 
"Fine, until the preacher asked the bride if 


she'd obey her husband. She replied, “Do 
you think I'm crazy? and the groom, who 
was in a sort of daze, answered, ‘I do’.”— 
Sent by Lois SHrivER, Chillicothe, Missouri. 
Room for Amusement 
Fto: You should be ashamed to laugh at 
t fat man, 
Jor: I'm just having a little fun at his ex- 
panse. Sent by Mary ANN CROCKER, Car- 
C My, Net ad i. 


School Daze 


JOAN: Have you kept up with your studies? 
JANET: Yes, but I haven't passed them.— 
Sent by PERNIE Neves, Eltopia, Washington. 





Give-Awa) 


“Who gave the bride away?” 


“Her little brother. He stood right up 
during the ceremony and shouted, ‘Hurrah, 
Louise, you've got him at last! Sent by 
EsTHER SMITH, Stewartsville, Missouri. 


Scotch We dding 


DauGuter: I'm plannin’ to be married in 
the kirk, Faither. 
FATHER: Na, na, 
ried in the back yard so the chickens can cat 
the rice —Sent by MARILYN Evans, Albany, 


New York. 


Jeannie, ye must be mar 


Secret 


“They are keeping their engagement a se- 
cret, arenlt they?” 

“Well, that's what they are telling every- 
one.”’"—Sent by JEANNETTE SUCHTING, 
Catonsville, Maryland. 








FRESH, NATURAL 
LOVELINESS..- 


Yours to have and hold— 
unforgettable glamorous 
loveliness! 
The seeret is Stadium Girl Cake 
Make-up. A delightful, new make- 
up that creates a fresh, captivating 
complexion ... hides annoying little 
skin faults ... brings to your com- 
plexion a charming glow of warm 
overtones that lasts for hours. For 
fresh, natural loveliness it’s Stadium 
Girl Cake Make-up! Available in 
four flattering shades: Natural, Ra- 
chel, Brunette and Golden Tan. 
You'll fall in love with the Stadium 
Girl Cake Make-up case. It's a 
lavishly designed, modern plastic, 
purse compact—a case you ll 
proudly display on all occasions. 
Stadium Girl Cake Make-up, full ounce, 25¢ 
Stadium Girl Lip Make-up, six shades, 10g-25¢e 
Stadium Girl Cheek Make-up, four shades, 10e-25¢ 


Available at 5¢ and 10¢ stores 














SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants. Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New Yorks City 10, Dept. 606. 


wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only 10e to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 


$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 





MAKI 


MONEY SELLING 
Selling stamps is profitable! Work on 
will send you an album CONTAINING UP TO 2.000 ALL 
DIFFERENT CHOICE STAMPS (cat. up to $1.00 each!) 
Sell them to your friends @ 2c net each, keep half the 
money as your profit, ne send us the rest. You must 
agree to sell a minimw of 200 stamps (You make $2) 
You will be AMAZED aaa quickly these stamps will sell. 
Send for an album today and get started. Enclose a note 
from Mother or Dad recommending your honesty. 


Tatham Stamp Co. Dept. G Springfield, Mass. 


Foreign Coin, banknote and 
Coin Collectors Lilustrated 
Catalog FREE to appro 


STAMPS ! 


our capital! We 





















4A SORINGEIEL ) MASS 
GEO. Vi CORONATION 
(Poster stamps) ox mint Cayman Is 
ward Is., Turks & Caicos, etc.,— 
items, 3c to approval service applicants. 


TATHAM STAMP CO (Q0Q95PRINGFIELD.MASS 











aa aa 
FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! 

Send today for our valua o ene 7 nder’’—an illustrated book- 
let ena’ bling you instantly. to iden ty, all difficult stamps and to 
tell ata cance the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 
of odd and unusual stamps from .o Hersegovina, Monaco. 
Patiala, C yprus, etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange 
scenes. All free to applicanta enclosing 5c mee 

GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia, FREE. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 


‘alals. Maine 





_Bept. AG. Canada 


“FLYING FISH T TRIANGLE! 6 COLORED U. S. FLAG STAMP! FREE 


Queer Jungleland ‘‘Flying Fish'’ Triangle; tiny Reape 
tated’"’ Triangle; enormous George Washington 

Flag stamp printed in 6 colors; genuine Siberia A PR 
oe language’ stamp; **Y for Victory’ Spice 
Islands ‘‘war stamp’’. set 50 yr. old U.S. i stamps, 
others — ALL 


FREE with aporeve® for 3c posta 
HAROLD PENNY, DEPT. NO. 3, ROWAYTON. CONN. 


PRINCESS TRIANGLES!! 
Britain’s charming SSES MARGARET and 
ELIZABETH (future pom ‘shown on attractive new 
TRIANGLE STAMPS from New Zealand, Complete set 
Sagtates in desirable packet e. Pictorials and U. S 

10¢_with low-price Soure 
EARL. PINKERTON, Box 3- A. “philadelphia 5, Pa. 


FR EE-Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1457 Broadway, Dept. A-6, N. Y. C. 


97 ¢ Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 


FREE af ! ** OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


. 
FREE !! 
2 Different Latin America—only 5c. Smith & 
Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


What are “APPROVALS”? 


“4 pprovals,”” or approval sheets,” mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the receiver of “Approvals” sent by ad- 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. The 
price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has de 
tached and, most important, his name, street 
address, citu and state, and the invoice number. 


TUF British Empire Packet Postage. 3c. wiL- 
** = LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


1 Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c 
* Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
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the world, but he also loved the whole animal 
creation, from insect to elephant, in its native 
wilds. Animals that could not be made happy 
in captivity, he refused to buy for the col- 
lection. He also pled with other zoos not to 
import them. When a hyena became pro- 
foundly miserable under the stares of the pub- 
lic, it was given an inner retiring room. That 
the public rarely saw it after that was of less 
importance to him than the hyena’s happi- 
ness. 

Raymond Ditmars never went to college. 
When he left the Military Academy and be- 
gan mounting in the Museum of 
Natural History, instead of going on to West 
Point as his family had hoped, he began giv- 
ing himself as thorough an education as any 
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brought in more waste paper than anybody 


in 
| school. And Martin Heinz, who has six 
brothers and sisters in the armed services. 





| 


| shut. 


And all the ones who have brothers and fa- 
thers and mothers and sisters in war work.” 

“I'm sorry I don't know any of those peo- 
ple very well,” I told her. “I should, but 
I don’t.” 

“That's just it,” she said. “You seem to 
think that this school is made up of boys and 
girls who have lived here always, and that 
the rest of us are outsiders. You are wrong. 
We are a part of the school, and we are a 
part of America. America is made up of all 
kinds of people, and all of them can give 
something important to her history. That is 
why you cannot look at the past alone and 
say—that is the spirit of the flag.” 

Honestly, Frieda talked like a book. Bet- 
ter than a lot of teachers I have had, a long 
sight better than some speeches we hear over 
the radio. She made me think. And when I 
think, I just naturally have to keep my mouth 
And because I was quiet so long, she 
must have had the idea that I was angry 
with her. 

“I did not mean to hurt you,” said, 
touching my arm. “Tt is only that you asked 
me what I thought of the idea, and I told you. 
Forgive me.” 

“I'm not angry with you,” I 
“And there’s nothing to forgive. 
And I poured out my plan to her. 

The presentation of the flag was quite the 
nicest class program we had ever had. Every- 
one said so. George Washington and Lin- 
coln and all the founders of the town took 
part in it as we had planned for them to do. 
And the others were in it, the ones 
Frieda had told me about. They represented 


she 


told her. 
Listen 


too- 
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boy ever had—an education that 
stopped until his death. 

In 1930, the Lincoln Memorial University 
presented Ditmars with the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Literature— though the public 
had bestowed that honor upon him long be- 
fore. Wherever he lectured, wherever he 
traveled, he was well known to his audiences 
and especially because of his interest in snakes. 
Thanks to him, many of us have not only lost 
our fear of harmless snakes but have gained 
an interest in them, at the same time be- 
coming and more cautious about the 
poisonous ones. 


OR A FLAG 


the work that was being done right now to 
help America. They were farmers, doctors, 
merchants, soldiers, housewives, Scouts, and 
all the rest of us who go about our business 
of keeping America the sort of a country we 
want it to be. It was an impressive ceremony 
all right. Seeing it, you could just feel the 
Past and the Present, working together to 
make the sort of future the flag would be 
proud to represent. I was terribly pleased 
with it all. But I think I was most pleased 
with Frieda Zweig. 

When I began to check the activities of 
the members of our class, the finest record I 
found was hers. She had three brothers in 
the services, and her father had a most im- 
portant job in a defense plant. Her mother 
was dead, so Frieda took care of the three 
younger children, and kept house for them 
and her father. She cooked and cleaned and 
washed and ironed and prepared lunches and 
got them off to school every day on time. 
She saw that they learned their lessons, and 
came home after school and did their share of 
the work, and kept out of mischief. She 
cooked them such good meals and made them 
keep such regular habits that none of them 
had been absent or tardy—the father from 
his work or the children from school—all 
year. Besides that, she kept her own grades 
high and wrote to her three brothers once 
every week. 

I couldn't find anyone that came up to her 
record. And when we talked it over—the 
committee and Mr. Curtis, I mean—we de- 
cided that she was contributing just about as 
much as anyone we knew to the war effort, 
and to the making of a good America. 

We couldn't give her much publicity be- 
cause she wouldn't have liked that. But one 
thing we could—and did—do. We had her 
present the flag to Mr, Curtis, in the name 
of the class. 


never 


wiser 





When vacation days begin and 
you go away to camp, make sure 


that you don’t miss any _ issues 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL. Leave 
your vacation address together 





GOING CAMPING THIS SUMMER? 


with three cents postage for 
each copy of the magazine you 
want forwarded, at your local post- 
office, and your Postmaster will 
see that they are remailed to you. 
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Not AllEngineers 


Are Men 


The Story of 
Edith Clarke 


Edith Clarke is a pioneer. She 
has opened the field of engineer- 
ing to women on an equal basis 
with men by earning a degree in 
electrical engineering from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, presenting papers before 
the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and writing a 
technical book for electrical en- 








gineers: all important firsts in the 
history of women in engineering. 

Miss Clarke has done other 
interesting things too. For a year 
she taught physics at the 


Woman’s College in Istanbul, 
Turkey, a college which attracts 
students from all parts of the 
Near East. While there she spent 
her Christmas vacation visiting 
Egypt; she rode on a camel in the 
desert and climbed the Great 
Pyramid at Giza. 


As a girl on a farm in Maryland 
Edith Clarke didn’t show any par- 
ticular interest in studying. She 
preferred games of all sorts. Her 
chief hobby was acting in plays 
with her sister. She didn’t learn 
to read until the age of twelve, 
but at six she played Romeo to 
her sister’s Juliet, thanks to her 
phenomenal memory. 


After boarding school Miss 
Clarke went to Vassar. Then she 
taught school, but decided to re- 
turn to college, this time to take 
up civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Before she 
finished the course, however, she 
left to take a job as a computer 
with the research engineer in a 
large utility company. 

When the first World War 
broke out, Miss Clarke decided 
to complete her technical train- 
ing. She spent a year at M.I.T. 
and received a master of science 
degree in electrical engineering. 


Miss Clarke came to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in 1919. 


Since that time she has worked 
on special problems in power 
transmission, obtained several 
patents, delivered lectures before 
various engineering groups, and 
written a book for power trans- 
mission engineers called ‘‘Circuit 
Analysis of A-C Power Systems.” 


Like the other engineers at G.E., 
she is now helping to speed 
Victory by working on projects 
related to the war effort. After 
the war she hopes to devote her 
leisure time to writing, her work- 
ing hours to the task of helping 
to make America an even better 
place to live in. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams; ‘‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra”’ 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—‘“‘The 
World Today”’ news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future. 


Keep all the Bonds you Buy 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ALL minor wounds should re- 
ceive first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many ad- 
vantages for this purpose. 
The 2% 


tic, non-irritating, non-toxic in 


solution is antisep- 


wounds, 


Solutions keep indefinitely. 


The color indicates the extent 
of application. 

Injuries are more promptly re- 
ported because treatment is not 
painful. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all 
minor wounds. Do not fail to call 


a physician in more serious Cases. 


(H.W. & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium ) 


is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
It has a background of 23 years’ clinical use. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





